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All things that pass 
Are woman's looking-glass; 
They show her how her bloom must fade, 
And she herself be laid 
With withered roses in the shade; 
With withered roses and the fallen peach, 
Unlovely, out of reach 
Of summer Joy that was, 


All things that pass 
Are woman's tiring-glass: 
The faded lavender is sweet, 
Sweet the dead violet 
Culled and laid by and cared for yet; 
The dried-up violets and dried lavender 
Still sweet, may comfort her, 
Nor need she cry, Alas ! 


All things that pass 
Are woman's looking-glass, 
Being full of hope and fear, and still 
Brimful of good or ill, 
According to our work and will: 
For there is nothing new beneath the sun, 
Our doings have been done, 
And that which shall be was. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


‘O the time slipped by quickly ; and soon 
\ I was standing before the altar, with 
Mina by my side looking very pale and 
fragile, like a white lily in her pure white | 
dress. 

She was trembling and nervous too, al- 
though the tone of her low voice as she 


spoke the solemn words was very earnest | 


and true. 


Standing there at her side, I made a- 


mental resolve, and sent up a swift petition 
for strength to keep that resolve, that the 
girl who was putting her happiness into my 
keeping should never repent her trust that, 
so faras lay in my power, 1 would keep 
her trom all sorrow and suffering, and that 
never should she know that I did not love 
her. 

The words were spoken which joined us 
together ‘till death do us part;’’ and if, as | 
we left the church man and wife, and I put 
Mina into the carriage, the vision of a beau- 


tiful tortured face washed with tears rose | 


before my eyes for a moment, I tried resol- 
utely to send it from me and shut my eyes 
to its misery; and if, as I bent over Mina— 
my wife now—to answer a timid remark 
she made, another voice, low and broken, 
sounded in my ears, I would not listen to 
its plaint, although it said ** Death could not 
be more bitter than such a parting as this!’ 
* - * oa * o 


" “Have you any engagement for this 
evening, Ronald?” said my wife smiling at 
me across the breakfast-table one bright 
Deceinber morning seven months after our 
marriage. 

“Why, Mina?” I asked, looking up from 
my letters. rather surprised at the question. 

* Because this is the evening of Lady 
Balland’s musical soiree; and, if you have 
nothing better to do, I should like to go."" 

“Are you up to it, dear?’’ I said dubious- 
ly. “ Would it be prudent to go out in 
such cold weather as this ?"’ 

‘Oh, yes! I will wrap up well, Ronald,” 
she answered eagerly, ‘I know you will 
enjoy the music; and I am afraid——" 

She hesitated, coloring a little. 

“ Afraid of what, Mina?”’ 

‘Afraid that people will say that hand- 
sme Ronald Stanley's poor sick wife is 
Jealous, and does not allow him to go out as 
she can’t go herself,” she replied, with a 
little laugh. 

‘Foolish child! You know I never went 
out much and I enjoy my homne-evenings 
far better than I could do any society.” 
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Ronald,”’ she said earnestly. 
mother?” 

“Yes, dear,’’ returned my mother gently. 

| She was always very gentle and tender with 
Mina. I think she saw that she was not 
strong, for happiness had not made Minaa 
strong wotnan, although she had been since 
our marriage perfectly and entirely happy. 
Even her delicate health had not cast a 


“Isit not, 


be petted and made much of, she would tell 
me laughingly, and she did not suffer at all, 
only from the debility which the physicians 
said was constitutional. Not that she waxa 
confirmed invalid, only she could not walk 
far or endure any fatigue without suffering 
afterwards from great exhaustion. 
“If you really care to go, Mina,'’ I said 
doubtfully, ‘I am quite at’ your disposal.’’ 
‘‘What a dutiful husband !"’ she laughed. 
“Come home early then,’ she added, as J 
| prepared to start for Elm Walk. 





shadow over her life, It was so pleasant to | 


' way or any other! 


| Thames, and I turned the key in the lock 
| of my studio, and left the house. 


I had the | 


| old studio still; although I lived at South | 


| Kensinuton. 


| drawing-room before dinner, she asked me 


‘“I shall not forget,’ I answered rather | 


absently. 
Mina.”’ 

| She stood on tip-toe to button my ulster, 
and drew my head down to hers for a kiss ; 
then she released me and ran to the window 
to see ine pass—foolish, tender little heart ! 


“Good-bye, mother. Guod-bye 





| how little I deserved her love! And vet 
| since our marriage, seven months ago, no 

suspicion had ever fallen upon the heart of 

| Comeer. trusting Mina. She never dreamt 

| there were courts in my heart she *‘could 
| not enter—depths she could not sound.” 
| She never knew—she never should know— 
of that closed inner Schamber where one 
memory was enshrined. 

Since my marriage, Lady Juliet and I had 
never met. Whether it was by chance or 
purposely I cannot tell. I heard of her some- 
times indirectly ; butshe was not in London 
last season,, When her portrait made such a 
stir, and, while it increased the fame of her 
beauty, gave the painter a celebrity he was 
| too heavy-hearted to appreciate then, but 
| which had brought him since very substan- 


I lited iny hat as I passed and smiled at | 
her, and went on my way thinking sadly 


tial benefits. Inthe autumn a newspaper , 


‘had informed me that the Karl of Danmer 
and Lady Juliet Gilmore were abroad ‘for 


| her ladyship’s health ;"’ and Eugene de la | 


Ferte, in a letter from Florence, inentioned 
casually that he had seen the beautiful lady, 


that she looked older and graver, but lovelier | 


than ever. AsI drove over to Elin Walk, 

| I gave myself up to the luxury of thinking 
of her, and wondering whether she was 
learning to» forget. 


My work, in which I now found the 


"greatest pleasure of my life, palled upon 
me that day. It was the picture of some 
children sheltering under a huge tree from 
a shower of rain; and I turned from the 
laughing, curly-headed urchins rather im- 
patiently, dismissed by models, and, when 
, the sound of their little feet and merry 
voices had ceased on the stairs, I lighted my 
pipe and paced up and down the stadio 
restlessly, as I had done once before, on the 
day after I had seen her first, trying now as 
then to banish the haunting mnemory. 
There, in the solitude of my studio, I 
went over our last meeting, our last part- 
ing; again I saw the lovely tearful face 
raised to mine, again I felt the clasp of the 
clinging hands. I saw the rosy blushes 
which my kisses had brought into her 
| cheeks die away as I spoke those terrible 
words, to be replaced by the pallor and still- 
ness of despair. Again the slender form 
trembled in my clasp, and the pathetic 
voice moaned out “It is very hard!’ Again 
i saw light and life fade out of her face as 
she swooned away in my arms, and I felt 
the anguish of the renunciation and woe I had 
felt when I left her there, cold and atill, 


her golden hair straying over the velyet | 
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“Tt is ations to hear you say that, a | cushions of her couch, and went out into the | 
| wind and rain, 


It was folly and it was sin to think of all 
this; and, though I struggled against them, | 
the thoughts came to me again and again. | 
The studio was full of her presence, every | 
ingident of the one visit she had paid there . 
was af clearly remembered as though it | 
were yesterday. 

I threw inyself into a chair and tried to 
shut out the haunting presence by covering 
my face with my hands—as if I could that 


The short winter daylight died away, the 
early dusk set in, and I rose from my seat 
witb a long low sigh, 

The studio was dark and silent,the lamps 
were being lighted along the banks of the 


Mina met me in the hall when . arrived 
home, looking very delicately pretty in her 
dress of dark velvet with pearl ornaments; | 
and by-and-by, when I joined her in the 


how I had got on with my picture; she was 
sure I had been working very hard,I looked 
pale and tired. 

Then came dinner and the short drive to 
Balland House, where the kindly mistress 
greeted us smilingly, and was pleased to 
see Mina. 

“Mr. Stanley's wife is a star all the more 

because she shines s0 seldom,’ sho 
said, with facile compliment, 

I found a seat for Mina near some friends, 
and then was carried off by Sir James Hal- | 
land to see a new picture which he had ob- 
tained possession of, and which he fondly 
hoped was a genuine “old inaster.”’ 











When we returned to the music-rooim the 


concert had begun; and Sir James and my- 


self took up a position in the doorway. 

I glanced over at Mina; she was looking 
pleased and animated, enjoying a lovely 
concerted piece which was going on, 

I listened too, heedlessly enough, and fell 
into a reverie, from which I was aroused by 
the sound of a familiar name coupled with 
the words “lovelier than ever ;"' and,looking 
up with a start, 7 saw among the audience | 
Ladv Juliet (7ilmore. 

Fora imoment Lady Balland's muste-room 
grew blurred and confused, the music 
sounded faint and distant, and I felt asif I 
must betray inyself in my terrible agitation; 
then, the tirst bewilderment over, I was 


| sufficiently calin to look at her, and to note 


the changes seven months had wrought in 


' her face. 


She was very pale and inuch thinner tnan 
of yore. 

She smiled seldom, althougn she was 
talking to the guest of the evening—a for- 
eign prince who was visiting England—and 
she did not look one whit elated at his evi- 
dent admiration. 

Suddenly she turned her eyes in my 
direction, and they met mine. She did not 
start or give any sign of emotion; but #he 
grew still paler, and into the lustrous hazel 
eyes came a look of intense pain as she 
averted them from mine. I dared not trust 
myself to look again. 

There was a pause between the pieces, 
and Mina made me a sign to come over and 
join her; there was a vacant seat by her 
side, which I took, and 1 sat down in 
silence. 

“You are enjoying yourself, Mina?"’ 

“So much, Ronald !"' she answered bright- 
ly. “Do you know that Lady Juliet Gil- 
more is here? She does not look so 
beautifal as she is in your picture—rather 
sad and unhappy, I think. Ah, here coines 
Mr. Lewis; now we shall have a treat !"’ 

She settled herself comfortably to listen, 
while the singer, a well-known English 
tenor, came forward to sing. The first verse 
of his song escaped ine, the second reached 
me quite clearly, and one swift glance 
ahowed me that Juliet beard it two, 


ee —— 


**When the song of thrash or linnet 

Greets thee from the hawthorn bough, 

Does the sad complaining tn it 
Wake thy soul to pity now ? 

For *tis I, love, how’ring near, love, 
Whiep'ring of a broken vow, 

For ‘tis L, love, hov'ring near, love, 
Whisp'ring of a broken vow. 

**If regret some time asaall thee, 
For the days when frst we met, 

And thy weary spirit fall thee, 
And thine eyes grow dim and wet, 

(oh, ‘the I, love, at thy heart, love, 
Murmuring ‘Mow couldst thou forget f° '* 

“Look, Roland,” said Mina suddenly, 
“Lady Juliet is going. I think she is fil." 

“Perhaps; it is very warm here, Mina," 
T answered, rising restlesly. “Do not you 
find it so?" 

“No, dear. Is anything wrong, Renald?” 
she asked anxiously. ‘Does your head 
ache ?"* 

“Yon, a jittle."’ 

“Would you like to go home?" asked my 
wife softly. 

“Oh, no!" I replied, seating myself. ‘It 
is nothing.” 

By-and-by—in how long or how short a 
time, I do not know—the concert was over, 
the party broke up, and Mina and I drove 
home together; and, if I was a little silent, 
my gentle -little wife attributed it to the 
headache, and left me in peace. 

* a + * 

“They have been three such happy yearn, 
Ronald,” said Mina softly. 

Spring had come again, succeeding a long 
and unusually severe winter—the third 
spring which had visited us since Mina ant 
I were married, and the last she would ever 
see on earth; the next would bloom for her 
in Heaven. 

The doctors had given no hope; year by 
year, month, by month, she had faded ; and, 
though she had had every care and the best 
aulvice, we could not keep her with us. She 


would never again see the summer days 


brighten the earth, nor the roses bloom. 
The lilac was blossoming on a tree under 
her window; before the lilac faded she 
would be gone. 

I was sitting in her bed-room; I never 
left her now. The dust was thick in the 
studio in Elm Walk, on the sketches and 
paintings, for I had not entered it for weeks. 
My heart was sore and heavy at the thought 
that my little wife was leaving ine, that my 
life would no more possess that love which 
I had valued so lightly. The only consola 
tion I had was to hear Minatell me how 
happy she had been, how happy I had inade 
her; and she dwelt on that happiness often 
—poor child! 

She was dwelling on it now as she lay on 
her pillows, with iny arm round her and 
her head on my shoulder; and she looked 
upat me with smiling happy eyes—eyes 
which looked so large in the white face, 
while her little hand lay on imine, light asa 
feather and soft as down. 

“They have been such happy years, 
Ronald !"' she said softly. “IT want you al- 
ways to think of that, dear; I want you to 
feel that you have made their happiness, 
that wife never had such a true, tender, pa- 
tient husband as you bave been to me, 
Ronald.”’ 

“Hush, dear!’ I murmured. 
paining me horribly." 

She lifted the little frail hand on which 
the wedding-ring hung so loosely, and 
touched my face tenderly. 

“IT want to make you happy by-and-by,” 
she wenton. “When I am gone, Ronald, 
you will think of what I have said, and it 
will help you t© bear the sorrow; for you 
will be a little sorry for your foolish wife, I 
think.”’ 

I put my lips t the little hand in 
silence. 

* You have been so good,’’ she continued 
gently, ‘so patient with me, Ronald; and I 
was nevera fit wife for you, dear—you are 
mw clever, ao far above ine—I know I wag 
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I never felt &, Mina” 

“Ind you nt, Ronald?’ Your leve auade 
you blind, dearet. Mine was 
myn i, aod © > % a bu: 
* aething ¢ wo you, 

Her head eank wearily on my 
and ber eves 

“D> oot talk amy tore mow. Gear child,” 
I aa)! earvestly. “You shall tell meancther 


ine. 


hand, and it is of that I want to speak. 

me back on the pillows, dear, and let me 
wateh your face while I tell you all that is 
in iny heart. No, you must pot look » a4, 
Ronald. Lamm afraid. Nay,but for you 
and dear umther, I should be glad to go. 
Lieen, dear! she went on steadily, with 
her hands in mine and the sanlight lin- 
gering tenderly om the unearthly beauty 
of ber lace. tv-and-by you must marry, 
pAasilly, weak girl, but a bright beautiful 
woman who will be as sanshine to your 
houw. No, do mA& interrujAéA ine. When 
you are happy with ber,you will remember 
that I wished it, and that ven and often, 
living bere, 1 have prayed that Heaven 
would give you the happiness you #o truly 
deserve. | was never ft for you,” she con- 


tinued faintly; “and,two years ago, Ronald, | 


when our ehild came and dweit such a short 
tirne with us, I felt, as I looked on the frail 
little life that it would be well if I ovuld be 
taken tUs.”’ 

“Mina, vou break miny heart!’ 

“Bot life bas pleasant things in store for 
you, she sud with asimile; ‘and baby and 


7 will look down upon you from our happy | 


home and ee your glainess. And you 
must never think of us sadly, Konald; you 
inust promise me that. You must only 
think that vou made my life here almost as 
happy as I shall be there—aluyxmt—even if 
DA quite. 

There waa a long silence ; then my mother 
caine W the bedside and stood there ai- 
lentiy. 

Mina looked at her and ermiled; then she 
closed ler eves, and we were very still. 

“Will you lift me, Ronald ?"' she asked 


J lifted her in my arms and supported her 
on inv breast. 

Her breath came quickly and in gasps for 
afew moments; then, when the paroxystn 
was over, 1 put her back on the pillows, 
es her heaé@ on tmy arm. 

“Mother,” she said softly, “do you re 
member Adelaide Proctor s pogin of Life 
and Death? Have you the book there? 
Geet itand read it to me, please.”’ 

My tuiether obewed; she was very pale, 
and ber volce was unsteady. 

Mina listened with a siulle, but kept her 
eyes on my lace as | bent over her. 


"What te Life, Father 
A battle, my chila, 
Vihere the atrongest iances may fail, 
a the warleet + yes miay te begulled 


Loutest hearts may quail; 
WV ihere bweare gathered on every hand, 
Andreet net day or night: 
Aol thecteetiest itthe ones mnuet stand 
lu the thickest of the Qgut 


“You shielded me from the blows," aaid 
Mina’s taint volee. ‘The batth is nearly 
over now, Ronald.’ 

My mother went on tremulous) y— 

** "What le Death, Father? 
‘The rest, mv « hild, 

When the «trife and toll are o'er 

The Ange lof trod who, calm and mild, 
Save we need Oght no more ; 

Who driving away the demon band, 
Hirde tt fin of the battle cease, 

Takes banner and spear from our fatling hana, 
Auld proclaims an eternal peace.” * 

“Thank vou, mother,’ maid Mina faintly ; 
and she turned on her pillow like a tired 
ehild, close lher eves, and so fell into her 
last sleep vith asmile upon her lips. 

. 7 . - - - 

After Mina’s death I went abroad, and 
was absent for more than a year. The 
ustensible motive for my going was that 
my next pieture of anv size was to be an 
hygvptian interior, and 
studving and «ketehing in the country itself 
was iioperative. Inv heart I knew that 
that was not the chief reason; but that I 
Wanted Wo overcome a restiess fit which was 
uponine, and which possessed me wherever 
Iwas. [To mourned for Mina very sincerely 
and truly, and it was some time before J 
realixed that her death set ine free, free to 
peek another wife, [ree to seek Lady Juliet 
(silimore. 

When the vear was over, I turned my 
face homewards again, and in the unonth of 
September | found tnvself ones more driv- 
ing from Charing Cross to South Kensing- 
von, looking forward to my dear mother's 
greeting. 

I found her little changed. She was as 
kind and as cheerful as of old, and, though 
perhaps a little quieter in her inanner, the 
difference was but slight. 

“You are looking well, Ronald,"’ she said, 
when we were sitting together in the pleas: 
anttwilight. “Your travels have done you 

mod. «= You look more like your old self."’ 

“Do I, mother? That is well,’ l answered 
absentiy. “Have you any news for me, 
dear?’’ 

“Not much,” she said quietly. “I see 
that Lady Mavor has a little girl—ber third 
child.”’ 

“Herthird? How time passes!" And I 
rowe and began to pace up and down the 
pretty drawing-room as if I were in my old 
studio in Elm Walk. 

“Have you been to Elm Walk lately, 
mother ?"’ 

“I went yesterday to see that all was 
ready for you dear.”’ 

Suddenly my restless 


bulation 
foased. aod | stopped before oe. 


faintiv, ater a time. “I cannot breathe | 


the necessity for | 
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“I will write.” 
| The next tnorning 1 went over t Elm 
' Walk, and there, in the old «udie, where I 
had known some of the bitterest and sore 
of the happiest hours of iny life, I wrote w 
Lady Juliet. 

I wld her that mv love for her was truce 
and deep and stealfast as itever was, that 
s paration had not lemened, that time had 
nt weakened tny affection for her. I to'a 

| her of poor Mina's last wishes for my happ- 
ness and that of the woman who shuuld [x 
my future wife; I plead with her that, a 
far as I could, I had tulfilled her own 
| wishes and made my cousin happy in her 
married life’; and | asked ber if I might ¢o 
and plead nv cause in person. I asked her 
that, if the love that she once bore me had 
died out—which well it might in these long 
years—not to let her answer be swayed by 
any feeling of pity which might be in ber 





heart for me, but t tell ine frankly that she | 


| loved ine no longer; it would save us both 
pain fn the end. 

‘Whatever your answer may be,”’ I saict 
in conclusion, “1 would rather never se 
your face again than know that you only 
accepted ine through pity.” 

After I had sent the letter the hours 
passed heavily and drearily: and when, as 
quickly as post oould bring it. the answer 
came t) me, my fingers trembled so that I 
could scarcely break the seal; and my ves 
were s dir that I could hardly distinguish 
the few words written there. ree Works 
only and her name “Juliet” beneath; but 
that wax enough, for she had written ‘Come 
to me,’’ and I could guess the rest. 

. oo * * * -@ + 

My husband says that he can guess what 
was in my heart when I wrote those three 
little words which brought him to me; but 
| I think that even he can scareely tathom 
the thanksgiving which went up to Heaven 
for giving ime what I had never dared to 
expect. 

redo not love each otber less for that 
long separation; and the watersof Marah 
through which we passed then have made 
| these pleasant waters yet liore sweet. 
| And, ifever I aw tempted to grieve over 
| those Witter words that I spoke so hastily 
, and falsely, I think of the hippy years they 
| purchased for Mina which would otherwise 

not have been hers; so that “out of evil 
| goed came,” and daily we learn better and 
| better that “all things are working for our 
| geod.” 
| We are very happy, both at Danmer, 
| where papa has grown to look opon Ronald 
| as his own son, and where our fietle Roger 

rules his grandfather like a small tyrant, 
| and in London, where we go sometimes and 
| Stuy a few weeks, Konald and I spend 
| jong happy hoursin the old house in Elin 

Walk which we both love. 

And in our happiness Mina is not forgot- 
| ten; and sumetiines ny eyes fill with happy 
tears when I see Konald with our Little 
| golden-haired daughter, whom he cares for, 

think, even more than he dues for our 

boy; and I know that he does not love her 
less because her name is Mina. 

The dear mother at South Kensington is 

happy wo; she has quite forgiven ime the 
| pain I gave her son long ago; and once, 
when I was trying to tell her something of 
what | had suffered during those lang lone- 
lv years, she said, smiling— 

“It has done neither of you any hart, 
Julivt ; 

* ‘Por as gold is tried by fire, 
So a beart must he tried by pain.* * 

And she added softlv— 

“T think both you and 
reason 





Ronald have 


To bless the cleansing fire, 
And tie furnace of ving pain.* * 
(THE END. 
EE 

NuRsING WRONGS.—A man strikes me 
with a sword and inflicta a wound. Suppose 
instead of binding up the wound I am show- 
ing it toeverytewty; and after it has been 
bound up, | am taking off the bandage con- 
tnually, and examining the depth of the 
wound and causing it to fester, till my limb 
beeones greatly inflamed and my gen- 
eral health is materially affected; is there a 
person in the world that would not call me 
4tool? Now, such a fool is he, who, by 
dwelling upon little injuries or provocations, 
causes thein to agitate and inflame his wind. 
How mach better it would be to put a ban- 
dage over the wound and never look at it 
again? M. 8S. 


~~ 
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“IT DECLARE, if there isn’t the deacon’s 
daughter on with a bran new shawl. W-!!, 
I never.” Hush!" said a better informed 
female; *tisn’t hers. It's one she borrow- 
ed frown the company that’s visiting over to 
the deacon'’s. ' + Well, there's one thing I 
know. She can't depend on borrowing to 
ey well in on She'll have to wear 

er own umage when she ts 
there.”’ And they bowed their heads asthe 

| Minister opened the services. 


Fe The roar of Niagara is pitched in a Falls 
®) 
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voice had aroused the better nat 
| woman's heart plead strongly tor her gir!- 
sYu. kA hood’ ix G 


| 





One was : 
looked the very idea! of « bright, winsome 
sountry matron, in her fresh gingham dress 
and dainty ribbons. . 

ller ao mupanion, whose dress and bearing 
tetraved the city belle, looked strangely 
vat of place in the dim old school-room. 

she was the very oppesite of her friend, 
with @ @m@k, proud fa. clear, olive com- 
sion, amd great wistful black eyes and 
ththe stamp of culuire and refinement 
on serv tone and movement 
‘How little it has all changed,” she was 
saving. “It rms so long out in the rest- 
jess, hurrring, world, but here it might 
have been but yesterday that you and I sat 
at this Very dusk and teased poor Mr. Simp- 
son, Dirted with Will and Fred, and studied 
a little at intervals when we could not very 
well jo therwise.” 

“We are not a very progressive people, 
you know,’ replied Mra. Parker, laugh- 
ingly. ‘i believe there was some attempt 


*‘ 


| made to have the place renovated,but it was 


votei down,on the principle, I suppose,that 
what was good enough for the father is good 
enough for the son. It is the first time I 
have been here in a long time.”’ 

I should imagine vou would often coine 
for the sake of ‘Auld Lang Syne.’ ’ 

“Ob! you know I have the best part of the 
ola school-house with me. Iam afraid that 
for me the romance vanished when Will 
leR it. I know I was not sorry when the 
time came for me t> go also.” 

“To think of Will aspiring wv the dignity 


‘ofan M.D. Do he and Fred! Lyle still emiu- 


late Damon and Pythias?’ 

“Oh! yes, Fred is the only rival I have. 
It it were anyone but he, I verily believe I 
should be jealous, But come, Sharley, the 
sun is getting low, Will will be homne,and he 
does nat like to tind me out. Perhays 
Fred will come with him; he will be anx- 
10US tulneet Vou,T am sure. Seo, Sharley,” 
She continued as she paused at a battered 
desk. ‘Here is the bench those incorrigible 
bows occupied, Our names were cut here ; 
I wonder if we can find them armony all 
these later hierogl yphics.”’ 

She carefully dusted the desk, and at 
length succeeded in tracing the well-known 
characters, *‘ Laura’ and “Sharley,”’ earved 
out by boyish bands long ago. Sharley 
looked down at them with a sudden con- 
traction ot her white brow. 

Dear old desk,’’ she said softly. ‘I wish 
I could take it withme when I go. I would 
value it more than the rarest cabinet in my 
aunt’s drawing-room, 

Ah! Aunt Ashbrook, were you quite 
your worldly wise self, when you consented 
that this girl, with her warm, loving heart, | 
under the hard crust of worldliness, which 
you moulded with such care, should come 
to the old home, with its thronging memor- 
ies to consider that proposal which is to 
crown your ambitious schemes with suc- 
cess, but sacrifice her bright womanhood on 
the altar of Mammon? 

A stalwart figure stood beside Doctor 
Parker awaiting their coming at the gate of 
|.aura’s pretty home, in whom Sharley had 
no difficulty in recognizing her old friend. 

He greeted her with the frank, kindly 
smile she remembered so well in the old 
time. 

But she felt that the gay, careless boy of 
those days was gone, ol te his stead was a | 
strong, brave man,with nature’s own stamp 
of royalty upon his brow. 

rhey sat long on the vineowreathed piazza 
that evening, talking of old friends and the 
o——— that the vears had wrought; and as | 

y Ashbrook sat between Laura and 


, her husband, watching the handsome face 


opposite, and listening to the low, musical 
voice that once possessed the power to 
thrill her, as none other had since, tho later 
days of worldly pleasurc and dissipation 
seemed dream, and she knew that the 
better was here, and hore was the 
rightful master of her fate and her heart. 

She thought it all out in Ler room that 
night. 

She needed no words to tell her that Fred 
Lyle had not forgotten. 

The softening of his voice when he ad- 
dressed her, the warm, close clasp of his 
hand at parting told a story which she, a 
woman of the world, accustomed to men'‘r 
homage, was quick to understand. 

But in sharp contrast to Fred's frank, ear- 
nest face, stood that other, 89 INany vears 
her senior, with his cold blue eyes and 
sneering smile. 

She knew there was no love in Nathan 
Baird's neart for her; that he was utterly 
incapable of love in its truest and best | 
sense; that he wanted a mistress for his | 
splendid mansion, and had chosen her as 
he would have chosen a piece of furniture, 
because her beauty pleased his eve, and he 
knew she would reign acceptable there in 
her stately way. 

Yet, knowing all this, she had resolved to 
acee pt him, 

She coveted the wealth and power which 
such a marriage would bring her, and she 
felt that she owed it to her aunt, who, since | 
her father’s death, had s nothing which 
ovuld contribute to her happiness and wel- 
fare, to accede to this, the dearest wish of 
her life, 

She had never felt the hardship of all this 
bejore, but tonight the sound of Fred 


ean find vour way back? 


cate tae Ape w 2 - ous 
candle cold gray dawn, 
quite decided. 


eee oy Gast pe ee 
r rd 
tor he ; bat she 


had never been one tospare any man @ 
when her vanity and love of conquest was 
at stake. 

It seemed a new Arcadia in the golden 
summer days which tollowed. 

Not evew in Sharley’s dreams of her old 
home had the sky seemed s© blue,the air * 
balmy, or the snowy tassels of the chestnut 
trees so full of subtle fragrance. 

She saw a great deal of Fred in thors 
days. 

He was always by her side in the long 
walks when she. went to re-visit the haunts 
of her childhood; and as day by day she 
cuine to understand better the deep, strong 
nature of the man, her heart went out! w 
him with a great love which not even the 
strong leash of = and ambition could 
wholly keep in check. 

At lenuth the time came when she knew 
there must be an end to all this, and in 
obedience to an imperative sumnons from 
her aunt she prepared to return to her 
hore. 

Laura begged oer to remain for the chil. 
dren's picnic which wa#te aan ieee a lew 
days later, and she consented, glad of any 
excuse for lingering, though her better 
judgement bale her go at once. 

It wus 4 perfect day, bright with the radi- 
ance of midsummer, ¢ when the well- 
worn speeches had been aired, and the cus- 
tomnary hymns sung in treble chorus, more 
shrill than musical, Fred, who had acci- 
dentally dropped in, begged Sharley to 
eome with him for a walk and so escape the 
inundation of gingerbread and lemonade 
which loomed in the near iuture. 

Something in his face told her what was 
coming, and she Stried to induce Mra, Par- 
ker to accompany them, out her thoughts 
were concentrated upon her own peorticular 
portion of the treble chorus mad she pre 
emptorily refused, 

And so they wandered away togethier, 
through the green arches of the wood, and 
Sharley felt, even while she steeled her 
heart to say the words which would be such 
acruel bluw to his honest, Kindly heart,taat 
to walk all her life through tae storm and 
the sunshine by Fred Lyle’s side were in- 
deed to De blest. 

They talked of indifferent topics, of the 
things the great world was talking ‘of and 
Sharley wondered, as she often had before, 
how he found tiie, in his busy, active life, 
to keep 80 well abreast with all that was 
new in scienwe and literature. 

“You are to Icave us soon, Sharley ?"’ he 
said at lenzth, with a quiver in his voice he 


| could not wholly suppress, 


have far exceeded my leave 
I have been so happy here. I 


“ Yea. 
of absence. 


' have so much tothank you ali forin not for- 


getting me in all these years.’ 

“I should forget so inuch if I forgot you. 
Oh! Sharley, I should forget all that is best 
and truest in my life; the one love which 
has nerved my ari all these vears. Shar- 
lev, imy love, I have waited for you so long. 
Will you cone?” 

He held out his arms with eves eloquent, 
with love and pleading, and a great es 
came over her to seek there the peace an 
ee ge she knew ali the world beside 
eould not give her; but though her face 
blanched and she was dizzy with tho pain 
and struggle, she was firu:in her resolve, 
and answered in a voice which gave no 
token ot her anguish. 

“Il am very, very sorry, Fred but” can- 
not.” 

“sharley, you do not mean this; you do 
not love me; vou have never loved me!” 

“Oh, Fred! forgive me.” 

He stood looking down at her for a mo- 


/ ment as though dazed by the blow, and his 


face looked worn and haggard all at once, 

as though ten years were added to his life, 

and then said in a low, stern yoice— 
“You are quite sure of this, Sharley, quite 


| sure of your own feelings?’ 


“Quite sure,” she said, but her eyes did 


| not meet his, and her whole form was quiv- 


ering with suppressed emotion. 

“Pardon me, Sharley, do you think you 
i I do not think | 
can mineet all those people now; I should 
like to be alone.”’ 

“Yes; but oh, Fred! vou have not told 
me that you forgive me. I have acted 
wrongly and foolishly; I see it now. Dv 
not let me spoil your life! Forget me—I 
am not worthy of one thought of your nove 
heart; how unworthy you will never 
know.” 

“Do not talk to me of forgetting,’ he com 
menced, passionately, and then added mere 
gently, “I do not think I shall ever forget 


' you, dear, I am not very changeable. It is 


not as though it was a thing of tovlay, OF 
yesterday. There has never been a moment 
of my life, sinee you were a tiny child, thet 
I have wot held you dearer than all the 
worl ide." ; 

He took her hands and looked wistfully. 
sorrowfully down inw her face. “amore is 
absolutely no hope for me, Sharley? 

“Oh, Fred! do not ask me.” ae 

“Well, well, little girl, do not worry: © 
dare say I shall pull through it recy oar ee ‘ 
But a sudden break in bis voice told ¥ a 
desperate pull it would be. He : 
hands to his lips and she felt a great aT ee 
Uj Lined, And then he was gone, 


ris | 


bt ed ee ee | De ee 
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she was alone with a miserable pain at her 
heart, and the way stretching long and 
dreary before her; but she was free, quite 
free to say **ves"’ to Nathan Baird, ho ac- 
cept the position for which she had bartered 
s0 much. 

“Where is Fred?" was Mrs. Parker's 

reeting, when she joined her half an hour 





ater. 
«He left me to go to the vil . He had 
some business there, I think,’’ replied 


Sharley, with a uervous tremor in her 
voice, and turning away to avoid her 
friend’s sharp scrutiny. 

“Oh, Sharley! what have you done ?”’ 

“One might suppose by your tragic air, 
that you suspect me of murdering him and 
secreting his body in the wood,’’ she re- 
plied, with a sharp ring of pain underlying 
the pettishness of her words, 

And so the spacious castle Mrs. Parker 
had been rearing with such careful hands 
all those bright summer days came tum- 
bling down, and in its ruins was buried 
much of her old affection for this girl whom 
she felt had acted so cruel a part. 

The reimainder of the afternoon was like 
a dream to Sharley. 

She had a vague consciousness of joining 
madly in the children’s games, of turnin; 
rope until her arms ached,ot being caressed 
by sticky little hands and receiving innum- 
erable kisses strongly flavored with ginger- 
bread. 

At length she coulc ear it no longer and 
whispered to Laura: 

“It you will excuse me, I think IT will 
walk to the post-office. I will meet you at 
home.”’ 

‘As you please, dear,”’ said Mrs Parker 
coldly. 

There was a letter awaiting her at the 
post-oflice, and the simpertmy clerk pre- 
sented it with a bow, which was quite lost 
upon the white-faced girl. 

She felt no desire to open it. 

She knew the writing, so like the man, 
with its hard angles and precise down 
strokes, 

“Miss Char.otte Ashbrook,’’ she said pee- 
vishly. ‘He knows I detest that name. 
He writes it so purposely, to vex me "’ 

She went wearily out intothe still eve 
ning. The cool air felt grateful to her fe- 
verish brow; but the beauty had all Jaded 
troin the landscape, and the joyous song of 
a bird above her head struck upon her ear 
like a discord. 

She walked slowly on until she came to 
the school-house and then paused ; while the 
chestnuts showered their fragrant snow 
upon her, and as old memories came troop 
ing back from the past her woman's heart 
spoke above the voice of pride and the hot 
tears caine surging up to her aching eyes. 

The door of the school-house stood afar, 
and a sudden impulse seized her to go in 
and say a last goml-bye; for she knew that 
the life before her lay far apart from the old 
sehool-house, 

She pushed the door open and went in 
and then started back in a sudden panic. 

She was not alone; for sitting at the little 
desk she had s» often occupied, his head 
bowed down betore him, @ strong man 
wrestled with the great disappointment of 
his life. 

It was here he had come to fight it down ; 
tothe spot hallowed to him vor all time by 
sinemories Of her. 

She knew he would conquer and rise, a 
stronger better man for that contlict. 

“But what of her ?”’ and as she asked her-.. 
self the question a bitter sense of shame 
and humiliation sent the blood crimson to 
her cheek. 

There was a swift, strong battle, in which 
all the good and evil inthe girl's nature 
seemed in arms. Then tearing the letter 
she held in her hand in a thousand pieces 
and casting it from her as she did the pride 
and ambition which had almost made ship- 
wreck of her life, she went quickly to his 
slde, 

Hie did not hear until she was close be- 
side him, ber hand on his arm, and her 
breath warin upon his cheek. 

“Fred,” she said soitly, “I have been 
false to you, and false to my own soul, Can | 
you forgive me?” 

Forgive her! What was there he would | 
not have forgiven her with those sweet tear- 
wet eyes looking shyly intw his and as he 
drew her to him. with a glad surprise chas- 
ing the cloud from his face. 

She knew she had chosen wisely and that 
love was best. 

—— + —<————_—_ 


How To Sroin A Hesnanp.—Vow veng- 
ance on al! bis relations. Pay no attention | 
to household expenses. Make a fuss about 
cigar smoke in the house. Give as much as 
be can earn ina month for anew bonnet. 
Tell bina as plainly as you can you marrivd 
him for a living. Raise a row if he dares to 
bow politely to a lady triend. Tell him the 
children inherit all their mean traits of 
character from his side of the family. Kecp 
lor for company and not let him put 
his foot in it. Provide any sort ofa picked up 
neal when you don't ex strangers. Get | 
everything the next door woman gets, | 
whether you can aflord it or not. Let it out 
soine time when you are quite mad that you | 
wished you had married some other fellow | 
you used to go with. 

When he gives you ten dollars to lay 
aside for a*‘sore foot,” give it to the first | 
pedaler that comes along for a pair of plaster | 
of Paris vases. Give him to understand, as | 
soon as 
kissing is weli enough for spoony lovers, 
but that for married it is contoundedly 
silly. 
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A STAMPEDE of young men from the 

‘est may be looked for. A troo of 
Hoston dainsels have gone thither husband 
hunting. 





ibleafter the honeymoon, that and strange. 


“Eulalie.” 


BY CAROLINE CHEESBRO’. 


TEADI the rain beat against the 
: cane Ine’ nd the wind, hushed to a 
it 









soit, sound, made :mournful 
uclody with it and the plaintive river-song, 
to the earof Augustine Vere, as he sat, 
long after it w dark, by his study- 
window, watching 
flashed so continually across the heavens. 
. Mr. Vere should not have remained alone 
on such a dreary evening, 


fou may; he 
should have been reading or chatting, with | } 
iven the twilight | 


a = he should have 
ut was just past to te 
fairy-tales. 

Alas! poor man, he had neither wife nor 
child in the world; he was a widower, and 
little Grace, his only daughter, died long 


ng his children 


ayo. 

Such thoughts as, I suppose, never trouble 
married men and fathers, had been for days 
commenting. hin, suggested by a miserable 
croaker in living form—it came in the sl 
of a chattering owl, which, with its eternal 
“Tu whoo? Tu whoo?” had haunted him 
day in and out till the victim began to grow 
“ape. 

That aflernoon that was just past the great 
ray thing had perched on the euve-trough 
ust ubove the library window, piping Sts 

voice once more to that monotonous tune, 
wuich, till the rain began, it gave no token 
or intention of bringing to aclose. But it 
was not on account of any 
**Loved and lost Lenore, *' 

that the creature caine with that reproachful 
interrogative, that uwlancholy “to who? to 
who?" reminding Mr. Vere of all that had 
gone away from his embrace down Ww the 
grave; farther back than that page of his 
‘*Heart-book,’’on which the names of his 
dead wile and child were written, his mein- 
ory wem;~-his thoughts circled around 
another one whom he had deserted in the 
loveliness of her youth and the hel plessness 
ot her orphanage—and the remembrance of 
her was « grevious reproach to him. 

But it was strange; something very like 
atear fell onthe printed leaf of the book 
betore him ws Mr. Vere pushed it away 
from hun; and much in the mnanner of one 
inspired, he drew his writing materials 
towards hitn, and dashed of the following 
letter . 

‘The importunate whisperings of a voice 
in my soul impel me to write to you, 
*Eulalie.’ 

“\] have a confession to make a reconcilia- 
tion to crave. 

“I see in that a record of my 
wretched mistake, my miserable misdoiny ; 
and believe me, they have worked on me 
their wary results to this hour.’’ 

“I have lived till of late, ‘Eulalie,’ in my 
own Shadow, 

“I have lived behind myself; how else can 
I interpret that extreme carelessness which 
robbed me of the best that was ever 
io my grasping? How else can I account for 
it, that I am alone and solitary—unblessed, 
unbiessing? That you, whom! loved de- 
voutly, are not here to make a fiction of 
such words as I ain writing? 

“The vow of our youth, it is my shame 
and disgrace that we did not fulfil it—its 
repetition was our last uttered word in part- 
ing— what followed? Oh, Eulalie! seli-re- 
proach! self-reproaoh! I cannot waive it. 

Perhaps you have lived to rejuice that I 
proved false and tickle—a tool. I do not 
offer my love anew. 
swer ine.”’ 

There was no more menting of the owl 
that night; but the bird only hesitated, 


eo in its duty, on account of the rain. | 


lay by day, for the succeeding three inonths 

of summer, as it had been during all the 

spring, it continued a frequ 

the cottage-eaves ; and nothing epee 
t 


its coming to a speedy death but th 
stitious idea which haunted Mr. Vere, that 


listening to the creature was but @ part of 
the penalty he was condemned to pay tor 
the transgressions of his youth. 

In the autumn came this letter to him. 

“My DEAR AUGUSTINE:—Your letter, 
three months old, is lying open before we ; 
I have 
duty as my reason for so long 
answer it. 


| 
| 


the lightning which | 








“I beard of you though, in other 
and, believe me, I was glad to learn 


you were married to a good and lovely wo. | 
' 


man, and that yours wus a happy home. 
you ask me—are you happy? I an- 
swer you at once, yes; [am content with 
my fo—I could” nut wish it otherwise. 
Were I not happy, content, i would scarce- 
ly dare ask you and yours w come here. I 


should rear another awakening of old memwn- 


ories than that which your letter has caused. 
Will you not come here?" 

And to this he answered — 

“I have for years lived alone—God took 
her from the earth whom I suffered w come 
vetween yourself and ine. She was aglori- 
ous, a beautiful woman; « blessing while 
she Iived—an 1 long before she died. 
If I knew what I believe, that she is my 

vardian angel, and was aware of all my 
thought for you, I would notshrink before 
such knowledge—she would rejoice to 
know it, if I could make re ! in any 
shape, for that sin of my youth. Will you 
suffer me to come to you with such thoughts 
—will your kindness receive, your com- 
passion retrain froin condemnation? will 
your love await me? 

“I am waiting your answer, ‘Eulalie'—oh, 
think Aow it is I wait."’ 

There was reparation such as the deserted 
orphan in her bitterest sorrow could not 
have wished, visited on Augustine Vere in 
the answer which he s ily received to 
his appealing note. 

**T ain distressed beyond measure—I can- 
not forgive inyself—ain astonished, annoyed 
I would say, but the word expresses too 
lightly the real grief that I feel reading 
your letter, Augustine. 

“Did youthink mestillalover? Do you 
mean it when you say that you have ven- 
tured ‘ae future happiness in a thought 
of me? I deplore this fatal eventuation— 
(iod help us! 

“I have friendship that I can give you, 
faithful, pure, and good, as one huinan 
being ever offered to another, 1 have love 
even for you—but I am bound by other ties 
as well, 

‘Ins it possible that you do not know I am 
a wife—a mother? It is four years since I 
inarried. 

**When your first letter came to me, trust- 
ing to your own and my integrity, I was 
glad w hear from you, glad that you thought 
my friendship worth the asking—I did not 
imagine till the letter came which has so 
troubled me, that you had other thoughts 
than of reconcilement. 

“My friend, I have but one prayer now to 
offer for you. a dreamer no longer, 
arouse and act! Come into the world, coine 
here if you will; I shall be glad to see you 
and proud te show you my husband and 
children. 

“I long to know of you as taking that place 
among honored men which you are justified 
in occupying. 

“I long to see you; I can say what I will 
not write, for I must not render my words 
liable to inisconstruction—come, and I will 
speak, knowing well that spirits undefiled 
and pure listen. 

“We are children no longer, we are lab- 
orers in one vineyard, are we not? 

“We can assist one another in our work, 
can counsel and guide. You must nut waste 
any more of your years. There is work to 
be done! Fail you not!" 

He read these words with tears, but he 
obeyed their bidding. Every Une of that 
letter picrced his soul-—and the hooting ow! 


| alinost maddened him with its “to—who” 


lonly pray you, an- | 


uent visitor at. 


1 sUper- | 


only to plead an unusual pressure of | 
elaying to | 
Will you pardon me? for, in- | 


deed, I have had you often in my thought, | 
aud have longed to convince you how truly | 


| aim your friend. 

“(30 with me for a momentto the past. It 
ix by no flowery path I lead you back. I 
wus seventeen year-old then. You were 
very little older. You remember we had 
met but a few times, yet in our youthful 
veal we ventured to take the vows of taith- 
fuiness till death came to us. We counted on 


nothing but our imal of constancy— | 
r and love, instead of “envy, an 


were betroth 
on foolish—we knew so little of each 


other. Accident parted us. During three 


' a thunder tone to Eulaie. 


years, I think, our engagement remained | 


tirm. 


ow. It costs me more of a struggle 
go back again to the past myself, in my 
own spirit, as it was mine when young, to 
tell you how the sudden tidings of your 
marriwe came tothe deserted girl. Yet I 
feel strong to do it; and neither you nor I, 
I trust, are vieisting ne a y A. spscking 
gether o aneven y) m vy. 
a recovery from that shock was sudden 
a I recollect it well. Lven 
while I was and lamenting most 
bitterly, are m came over me; it was 
not pride, nor bate for you, but shame and 
contempt for myself, that I could suffer any 
disa ptment to so overwhelin me. Then 
I de ly battled with wmyselt, till my 
| reason conquered my griefs, and 1 was tree 
| from them again, 


; 
‘ 


“Iam writing of these things as they 
seein to @ woman—honestly, as they seem 


—but the sickness of his heart had passea, 
he lifted up his spirit, weak though it was 
with reinorse an vain regret, and he grew 


strong again. 
7 * * o . 


After all “Eulalie’’ died first, and of a. 


broken heart! Not love-broken was it, the 
affections of her nature never panted for 
better gods of earth than were given her in 


her own hone, her children and her bus | 


band were enough. But the world, the 
coward, soulless world, saw her in the 
ae of her purity, extending a friendly 
and directing hand to Augustine Vere—saw 


her, as it seemed, guiding and leading him, | 


who needed such 4 counselor as she proved, 
and then a voice of seandal rowe. And the 
whisper gathered strength and force, and 


went out abroad into the world, and miniling | 


lips repeated it, and bard hearts lent it 
credence, till it came back at last in all ite 
terrible exaggeration, its awful falsity, with 


Would that the grim, gray owl might 
haunt forever the homes of those whose 

jisoned arrow found her gentle heart! 
Vould that a jot of the tender sympathy, 
the holy tenderness that made her life 
»recious to the dear “hearts of home, © wight 
all on them, (an unwonted blessing it 
would prove, ) teaching thet that gratitude 
hatred, 
and malice, and all uncharitableness,"’ 
were due 

“They know to who! to who!" 
—_——— —— 2 

SENTINEL Dous.—A curious experiment 
is being tried in several corps of the Kus 
sian ariny. This consists in the introduc- 
tion of di 
this duty the wolf dog of the Ural Moun- 
tains is found most suitable. as this animal 


_ will growl at the presence of an intruder 


instead of barking outright, and thus in- | 


citing all the dogs in camp to do likewine. 
—_— _— «<a - _— 


From Witteman Bros., 45 Murray street, 
New York, we have received a timely and 
neat little album of pictures entitled “Cen- 
tennial Albuin ot Yorktown and Richmond, 
Va." The views, which number twelve, 
are all of — and objects of high bistorie 
inte and just at present is a weloome 
suuve Prettily bound in red, Price % 


i cents, 


Then she died! | 


| appeared. 


instewd of men as sentries. For . 


Bric-a-Brac. 


A Worperrvut CLocn.—There isa clock 
in the Crystal Palace, London which tells 
the hour of the day or night in every part 

of the world, in exact correspondence one 
with the other. 


Birnps CARRYING Birnps.—The small 
birds that are unable to fly the 350 miles 
| across the Mediterranean are carried 
| over on the backs Of cranes. When the first 
| cold weather comes the cranes fly low, inak- 


ing a pare « . of every 


Little 
apecies AY up while the twittering 
of thos® already ed may be distinct! 
heard. But for this 


vision man 
of small birds would become — 


Drainina a Sea.—In 1875 the Dutoh 
Goverment decided to drain the Zuyder 
lee. The plans and estimates for thin 
coloamal undertaking have been inade. The 
work will occupy ten years and cost nearly 
80,000,000 francs. In 1282 the Zuyder Zee 
was only a lake, but an inundation from 
the ocean turned it into an immense gulf. 
In this inundation seventytwo towns were 





destroyed and 100,000 drowned. 
The strip ot land which separated the lake 
from the sea then disappeared. 


PUNCTUATION.—Punctuation is an art; 
and one that has been learned in com 
tively inodern times. The Greeks did not 
know the meaning of it, and left no s 
between their words, © Romans put u 
a kind of division without any a nt 
method. Up to the end of the dde-nth 
century only the colon and the comma were 
introduced, and the latter at that time only 
6 pupeamonet figure. We are in 
de to Aldus Manutius, an eminen: 
printer, for the comina as we have it now 
and in 1490 he introduced the semi-colon 
into a and published a set of rules 
for the guidance of writers. It m not 
known by whorn notes of interrogation or 
exclamation were tirst used. 


Tuk Putar's Sexep.—The average fre- 
quency per minute of the pulse is approxi- 
mately Indicated by the following table: 
Pulse in the newly-born infant, 130 w 
140; pulse during first vear, 115 to 180; 
pulse during second year, 100 to 115; 
pulse during third year, % to 105; pulse 
during 7th to 14 year, 80 to 9; pulse during 
l4th to 21st year, 75 to 4); o- during 21st 
to 60th year, 7075; In old 6,75 to 80. 
In inflammatory or acute diseases the 
pulse may rise to 120 or even 160 In the 
adult, and become #o frequent in the child 
that it cannot be counted. Muscular exer- 
tion, mental excitement, indigestion, aloo- 
holle drink and elevation above the sea 
level accelerute the pulse, and asa rule it 
is more frequent inthe morning than in 
the evening. It is slower in sleep, and 
from the effect of rest, diet, cold, or blood- 
letting. The pulse of a grown woman ex- 
ceeds that of atnan of the same age as much 
as ten or fourteen beats a minute. 


ALPHABET OF PROVEKBS.—A grain of 
prudence is worth a pound of craft. Boast- 
ers are cousins to liars. Confession of a 
fault makes half amends. Denying a fault 
doublesit. Envy shooteth at others and 
woundeth herself. Foolish fear doubles 
danger. God reacheth us good things by 
ourown hands. He has worked h who 
has nothing to do, It cost ine more to re- 
venge wrongs then to bear them. Knavery 
is the worst trade. Learning inakes a man 
fit company for himself. Modesty is « 
| guard to virtue. Not to hear conscience is 
away to silence it. One hour today is 
two to-morrow. Proud looks makc foul 
work in fair faces. (juiet conscience giver 
quiet sleep. Richest is he that wants foam. 
Some faults indulged wre littie thieves thas 
letin greater. Bough» that bear most hang 
lowent. ——_ walking is sure walking. 
Virtue and happiness are mother and 
daughter. Wise men make more oppor- 
tunities than they find. You will never 
lowe by doing a good turn. Zeal without 
knowledge is fire without light. 


THK CHAMELEON.—In a lecture at the 
Tandon Zoological Garden some curious 
things were told of the chameleon. His eyes 
move with complete independence of cach 
other; one may be directed upward and 
forward, while the other umay gaze down- 
ward and backward. Each footis practically 
“4 pair of pincers, and the poset mean is the 
most thoroughly arboreal aniinal in exin- 
ence. But its tongue is a wonderful organ, 
six or seven inches long, with a cuplike de 
pression atthe tip. Then the chameleon's 
mouth inay be observed to open and the 
apex of the tongue to protrude. In an 
instant it has shut Ainand a thy has dis 

In fact the chatueleon has spit 
out, as it were, Ith enormously extensible 
tongue upoh the insect, secured it by the 
viscid secretion with which the tongue is 
coated, and again withdrawn that organ, 

tether with the prey, but the whole has 
been effected with such amazing rapidity 
that the observer's eye cannot follow the 
movements ot the reptile’s tongue. It is 
projected and = withdrawn without the 
‘slightest noise, but in the twinkling of an 
eye. The chameleon lives largely on fies, 
and at first sight it would seem jinpeasible 
that so apparently torpid and slugyish an 
fanimal should be able to reach and seize 
creatures nut only active in their inovernents, 
| but sean the power of flight. It is 
this tongue which is, as it were, the centre 
of the chameleon’s organization, and this 
tongue-mmovermment is the very essence of its 
existence, and is its reason for living. With 
jout it the aniinal’s life would be imponsible 
while the very slownee and deliberation of 
| ite other movements are a gain, since they 
| enable the chameleon to advance upon its 
| Prey within shooting distance without 
alarming !t. 
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BY W. WILKINe. 





When fields were green, and skies were clear, 
And bluebells paved the woods of spring, 
weighed th: world against ber tear, 

And found her tear the dearest thiag. 


But while I followed eain and fame, 
And im the great word played my part, 
l changed, but she remained the same, 
And pow | think it broke ber beart. 
—_ EE ——— 


ARDEN COURT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY MARGERIE.”’ 





CHAPTER XIV. 
fPVe day had come, the mournful cere- 
mony was over, and the last of the 
Ardens waa consigned to the tomb of 
his ancestors. 

The procession returned. The humbler 
portion mijourned to the servants’ ball, to 
receive, In sad and silent decorum, the re- 
freshments that were provided for thern ; 
andthe few guests of higher degree were 
amenmbled in the library. 

The usual ceremonial was observed. 

The gentlemen were seated at the table, 
the lawver at the head, with the documents 
before him, and near the window, between 
that and the table, wasa small couch, as 
yet empty. 

There was a short pause; then the door 
vpened, and Avice Merton and Hilda en- 
tered. 

Very charming did the young girl look 
in her deep mourning. 

Her fair skin, somewhat more delicate 
than usual, her dark eyes, her golden hair, 
and the saddened expression of her mouth, 
were all seen to unusual advantage in the | 
sable yarb that she wore. | 

The more matured Avice was by no 
means lews advantageously seon in the sad, 
vet becoming, habiliments of woe, 

* Her skin was clear for her rather debata- 
ble age; her hair still abundant, and of a 
light brown; and her features were by no 

Means Unpleasing. | 

Avice was indeed one of those women | 
who are handsomer at thirty-five than twen- 
ty-five, perhaps beeause they are more 
ayreeable and pleasing; and on the present 
oceasion her face was lighted up with either 
excitement or triumph—none could tell 
which —thuat appeared to be unconcealable 
ws well as brilliant. 

Iter cheeks were somewhat changeful— 
nhotnetiines crimson, sometimes aah y-pale ; 
her lips compressed. But her eyes! ah, 
they could not be controlled ip their expres- 
sion. 

Her look was understood by one, and 
afterwards remembered by all the specta- 
tors of the seene, 

The ladies being seated on the couch, Mr. 
Travers began to read the will. 

It was rather lengthy, and gave dif- | 
ferent bequests to servants; to his 
dearest sister ten thousand pounds, to | 
Avice Merton tive thousand, to his lawyer 
and doctor one thousand each, and to Hilda | 
known as Hilda Arden, his dearly beloved | 
adopted daughter and ward, the sum of fil- 
teen thousand pounds on her attaining the | 
age of twenty-one, with the interest of one- 
half the sum from the time she was eigh- 
teen. 

The estate of Arden Court he bequeathed | 
toa distant relative, the son of a second 
cousin, on coming of age, being, as the will 
stated, the last of the family of Arden in 
that line, and, as such, entitled to the lands 
and estates, 

Then it went on to say that the residue of 
his personal property was to the issue of 
the said Hilda Arden, should she marry, 
and have children; but should she not,then 
to some charities, Which be named, 

The will having been read, there was 
silence for several minutes; then a gentle- 
man who had hitherto been little noticed, 
but who had entered quietly during the 
reading of the will, and seated himself near 
Avice, rose. 

He was a doctor, who had been recently 
established in the neighborhood, and was 
the first called in on the oceasion of the late 
Mr. Arden’s death. 

Dr. Henry was a young man, extremely | 
handsomeand gentlemantlike, | 

Some objected to the stylish doctor; | 
others were captivated with him, 

The = first p pot were chitly among the 
older, long-established fainilies; the other 
belonged to a young and more modern 
type, and chiefly among the fair sex, | 

r br. Henry waited patiently till the will 
was read; then be said quietly, “May I 
ask whether that is the lae Mr. Arden’s 
last will and testament?” 

“Certainly,” replied the lawyer. “T have 
been the legal adviser of the late Mr. | 
Arden for the last twenty vears, and he has 
never given me directions to make another 
will."’ 

“Then the depositories of the deceased , 

ntleman have not yet been examined?” 
aaid Dr. Henry. 

“Certainly not,’ replied Mr. Travers. 
“The fact was 80 peneee in my own opinion, | 
that I deemed it better and more respectful 
to the deceased for the will w be read ere 
any such steps were taken.” 

The physician looked as if a painful office 
was incuinbent on him. 

“My dear sir, my dear friends,” said he, 
“I feel ita en oe gee —— 
ecumstan to state what I observed on 
being called in to attend the deceused gen-— 
tleusan, or rather w lve ny evidence as to 
his death. The escritoire In his bedroom | 
was open, evidently forthe purpose of re- | 
eeiving Ite wulenls on 








' 


/ 


| 








the night of his 


death. I, by 
took on myself the duty of closing it, and in 
doltig so I obmerved a document headed “The 
last will and testament of Philip Arden.” 
The affair was eo delicate, the circumstances 
s) peculiar, that I did not allude tw the 
casual discovery even to Miss Merton her- 
self. But now I deem it my duty w 


the request of Miss Merton, | 


mention the discovery and have the facts | 
tested.” 


Mr. Travers looked exceedingly cross. 

“I can scarcely believe that my respected 
friend would have that document 
without consalting me," he said. “How- 
ever, if Mr. Twyford, the executor naimed 
in the will already read, and Dr. Pearson, 
will accompany Dr. Henry and myself to 
the spot, we will soon text the fact."’ 


| 

At least no one could accuse A vice of any | 
unseemly exultation. Her face was ashen 
white, as if the sudden revulsion, the shock 
she had sustained, had been too much for 
her nerves. 

Her lips worked, and hep eyes were 
turned, with a pleading, led look | 
around that could not be attributéd wo such 
feelin 

Amiable, unselfish Miss Merton! How | 
completely she was taken by surprise. 

How little did the sudden stroke of for- | 
tune, that thus unex ly raised her 
froin the dependence of a poor relative to be 
mistress of Arden Court, seem to flush her 
cheek and raise her spirits to the ewulting 


| pride which such elevation would have 


gentlemen named rose at once. The | 
reinainder of the party looked rly ex- 
ectant; the ladies alone ap calmly 


ndifférent two 
Hilda was indeed too 


the strange proceeding. 
confident in the 


wisdom and justice of her beloved ar- 
dian, and too absorbed in grief for his death, 
w take much interest in the proceedings; 


and Avice was too self-controlled to betray 
= emotion. 

n about a quarter of an hour steps were 
heard sogreoreine. The door opened and 
the gentlemen re-entered. The spectators 
anxiously scanned their faces to learn the 
result of the inquiry. 

Dr. Henry - , inwardly satisfied, 
Dr. Pearson and Mr. Twyford were evi- 
dently astonished and excited, and Mr. 
Travers unmistakably wroth and ne ey 
Ilis face was dark with suppressed indigna- 


| tion, and had the occasion been less serious, 


there would have been something almost 
ludicrous in his glances at the callous and 
untnoved Dr. Henry. 

“It is very singular, very incomprehensi- 
ble,” said the lawyer, resuming his seat. 
“But there does appear to be a subsequent 
will made by my deceased client, and I 
must confess, un apparently legal and prop- 
orly executed! one, 

“The document in question is brief, and 
entirely different from the other will; so 
ditferent indeed, that were it not for the 
evident genuineness of the signatures, I 


| could searcely have thought the codicil thus 


made to be the real testament of 
friend.’ 

He then proceeded to read the codicil, 
which ran thus: 

“I, Philip Arden, being of sound mind, 
though infirm of body, and acting for the 
conviction that I am doing rightin the sight 
of God and man, do hereby revoke und 
annul all 
inmade in any other will and testament. 

“And 1 do hereby leave and bequeath to 
my ward, Hilda, commonly known as 
Hilda Arden, the sum of one thousand 
pounds; and to my cousin and beloved 


miy 


| face. 
| tone, “Is it true?” 


| 





former bequests and legacies | 


friend and attendant and nurse, Avice Mer- | 
ton, I leave and bequeath the whole estate | 
of Arden Court, and constitute the residuary | 


legates of the whole remainder of my per- 
sonal and real property. And to my friends 


John Twyford, Charles Pearson, William | 
‘Travers, and Mark Towers, the sum of two | 


thousand pounds each asa mark of my 
regard and affection. 

“The fact of the decease of my relative 
Miles Arden, and of iny dear sister Bessie 


wishes and plans. 
“Signed “PHILIP ARDEN.” 


This codicil was witnessed by Mrs. Hislop 


' shadow on the windows, 


(whose writing was fainiliar to Mr. Tra- | C¥ne over her—a vision of the tall thin 


vers,) and also by the land steward, whose | 


signature was also known to the lawyer, 
and pronounced reluctantly by him to be 
unmistakably genuine. 


occasioned in ordinary minds. 

No; there were rather distress and sur- | 
wise than deiight expressed in that pale 
Then she said at last, in a strange 


It was distressing to the amiable Avice, 
and the worthy Dr. Henry, to see the look 
and bear the tone with which Mr. Travers 
replied, “It seeins-genuine, inadam—that is | 
all Tegan say. I have nothing personally to — 
do with it; nothing at all; but I am sur- 
prised, although such things happen every 
day in the world.” 

“Not more astonished than 1 am,” was 
the low rejoinder, in tones so tremulous | 
that the kindly heart of the clergyman was | 
touched. 

‘Dear Miss Merton, pay we had bet- 
ter retire now,” he said. ! 

“This has been a trying day for you,and it | 
is scarcely necessary to go further into the — 
inatler now. } 

“I presuine the executors are the same | 
as those mentioned in the first will ?”’ | 

A gruff assent froin Mr. Travers was the 
sole reply. } 

Mr. Twyford hesitated and cleared his | 
throat; he seemed about to speak. | 


Then something arrested the words, 
which, to judge from his expression, bade 
fair to have been a decided refusal to take 
his part in the proceedings; and the reply 
was changed into,—‘“‘I shall see Mr. Travers 
by and by on the subject." 

“Miss Merton will éxeuse my taking a lit- | 
tle time to consider it.” | 
Alice bowed silently, Mr. Travers made a 
slight inclination of the head, and then the | 
party rose. 

Avice and Hilda were the last to leave the | 
room, and the few guests who remained 
after the funeral were all away from the 
house ere Avice spoke. Then she placed 
her hand on Hilda’s, } 

“My dear child,” she began, ““this is an 
unexpected blow.” 

The young girl rose firminly, and drew her 
hand back trom the caressing touch. 

“T would rather not talk at present, cousin 
Avice,’ she said; ‘another time we will 
speak of all this." 

She then went hastily from the room,and 
Avice was alone; alone in the room where 
Philip Arden, the just, the noble, the heavi- | 
lv tried, had died. Her frame shivered as 
she recalled that night, she sank into a 
shuddering, dirtressing day~iream. 

The blinds were drawn down, and through | 
the heavy curtains fell a dim light that | 
threw the gloom of evening over the room. 
True it was but six o’clock ona June day ; | 


Arden, will account for the change in iny | but the sun had become obscured by a | 


cloud, and the light of the declining day 
was effectually shut out by the sombre , 
And then a vision 


figure of Philip, as he sat in that chair 
which stood before the library table. She 
could see him bending over the familiar 


| writing-case, the penin his feeble, tremb- | 


The reading of this last document took | 


every one by surprise. 
were evidentaly disappointed, 

Perhaps the beauty of the tuir young dis- 
inherited might have something w do with 
this regret; perhaps some latent idea that 
either the deceased gentleman was in his 
dotage, or that some undue influence had 
been used, might be one reason that they 


The gentlemen | 





thus betrayed feelings so uncomplimentary | 


to the lady heiress of twice as many thous- 
ands per annum «as would have been her 
fortane in the original document. 

Dr. Hlenry alone was placidly unmoved. 


He looked calmly satistied that he had done | 


asitnple duty, and the frownsand disimal 
looks of some, and the suspicious glances 


_ of othérs had no effect upon hii. 


Excellent man! 
It was enough for him that he had been 
instrumental in bringing the truth to light, 


| and that the rightful owner ofthe property 


in question had received what was her 
rightful due. 

But Hilda—sweet, beautiful, helpless, 
disittherited Hilda—what were her feelings, 
her looks, her demeanor on this trying and 
sudden change of fortune? She was too 


| young, too tender, too loving to fully ap- 


preciate the blow. 

Perhaps a vague feeling of pain—an idea 
that her guardian had changed in his love 
for and confidence in her—might mingle 
with the bewildering revulsion of feeling 
that the reading of the codicil produced. 

Then came the quick flash of memory that 
recalled to her the words of her deceased 


' nurse. 


The woman had evidently some presenti- 


ment of the strange events thus come to | 


pass; and Hilda reo ory f matured by 
the whole events of her life) could scarcely 
separate the prediction from the event that 
had fulfilled it. 

An involantary glance at Avice betrayed 
the thought that rushed tnrough Hilda’s 
mind. 

It was so transient as scarcely to be ob- 
served, and yet it conveyed a btrange and 
questioning ld 
of color inw A vice’s pale cheek. 

She was indeed Ready pale, wus that 
newly made heiress, 


| Hilda’s e raised 
and she replied caliniy, “You can scarcely 


ea, that brought a faint tinge | 
_winningly; ‘for it all depends on the con- 


ling fingers. 

Ah, well she knew in what employment 
the hand of Death had found him. 

She could see the pen tracing those loving 
lines that were even now in her possession. 
She could figure the pang which loosened 
his grasp, the effort to still it, the determi- 
nation to finish his task. 

Then the terrible moments of suffering, 
and the last feeble utterance that passed his 
lips—the beloved naine—**Marian !"’ 

Oh, what astrange, vivid panorama passed 
before Avice Merton's eyes! She tried to 
shut it out, but in vain. 

Hours passed away, but still Avice sat on, 
haunted by that sad scene of death. At 
last, however, she arose, and glided, cold 
and shivering, to her own room. And this 
wus the first night of her heirship of Arden 
Court. 





CHAPTER XY. 
Ts next morning Avice and Hilda met 


at the breakfast table. Hilda was pale | 
and grave, but her expression was that 
vu. one who had decided on her course, 
Avice, too, had recovered from the nervous | 
visions of the previous night, and was pre- 
pared to carry out her plans. She had 
ressed her lips on the cheek of the orphan, 
ut the caress had been rather endured 
than returned. Then the two sat down to 
the lonely meal. 

Hilda was gentle in her replies to the 
courtesies offered by the hostess, but they 
were 80 brief and so entirely confined to 
the subject, that Avice was somewhat per- 
plexed as to the real feelings and 1 of 
the young girl. 

The meal passed on, and was drawing to | 
aclose; indeed, it had been but a farce for 
them both, for they scarcely appeared to 
taste the food before them. Then Avice 
Hide, pamny toa pany 

“Hi my love,” sai “may I speak | 
to you freely?” - unit baie 

were 





in a moment, 


need no permission, Cousin A vice.” 
“Yes, I can, dear Hilda,” said Avice, 


struction you put on my words whether I 


,; Would even venture to speak them or not.” 





| claim on you, 


“I shall certainly endeavor to put a right 
construction on your words, dear Avice,’ 
replied Hilda, calunly. 

“I hope so, Hilda,” said Avice; ‘but | 
feel that you inust be disappointed at the 
singular change in your guardian's wij|- 
and | am an to assure you that it was 
“iilids ralsed hae eee with 

Hil r eyes with a firm, un- 
flinching that brought «a tinge 
“a to Avice’s cheek. ~~ 

“I am sorry, Cousin Avi t 
should deen the assurance Aa nm Men cid 
Hilda. “It would be a great grief to’ me to 


| think any one, with whom I ever bee 
oueaietall guilty of such a fearful crime." 


“I am glad to hear that, Hilda, h 
cannot be surprised that there is tam Fy 
ness still in your tone,” said Avice, now 
thoroughly prepared for the task before her ; 
“but Ll can well En it under such cir- 
cumstances. Had you the least suspicion, 
my dear girl, why you were made heiress 
of Arden Court?” 

“Not the slightest,’’ replied Hilda. 

“And can you understand the reason of 
the change ?’’ continued Avice. 

A flush of pride caine over Hilda's face. 

“Cousin Avice,” she said, “1 may at least 
be excused from rep] ying to such a question. 
1 have told you that I had no expectation of 
being appointed heiress to my beloved 
uncle; but whether his feelings towards 


' me were changed before his death, it is as 


—- for you as for me to decide."’ 

ilda’s eyes and cheeks spoke, even more 
plain! M than her tone, the proud indignation 
she felt at the overbearing questions. The 
newly-made heiress, matured woinan as she 


| was, Shrunk from her honest, just resent- 


ment. 

“Nay, Hilda, dearest, do not misunder- 
stand me,’’ she said, sottely. 

“It would be a great relief to my mind if 
1 could but divine any real and just cause 
for the change: 

“Understand me, Hilda. Had the first will! 
never been made, I should not have felt as 
I now do. 

“I do not pretend to such overstrained 
generosity as to say that I consider you 
without the claims of blood, and so young 
and inexperienced as you are, had a greater 
right w the property of the Ardens Ge 
their own kith and kin. 

“Still it was once my cousin's intention to 
leave it to you, and I would tain discover 


' the cause of the change.”’ 


“If you cannot, it is searcely probable 


| that I can,”’ replied Hilda, calmly. 


“At least I can reinedy one part of the in- 
justice if injustice it be,’ continued Avice. 
“Arden Court is still your home, Hilda. 
You need seek no other till you tind one of 
your own," she added, with «a sweet, arch 
stnile. 

“No, Cousin Avice,” said Hilda, “that 
cannot be.”’ 


“Cannot!"’ said Avice. “And why not, 


| Wilda?” 


“IT must depend on myself,’’ she replied. 
“IT cannot accept charity.” 


“And yet you took it from Philip Arden,” 
said Avice. 
“I did,” said Hilda. ‘That was very dif- 


ferent. Mr. Arden had loved my mother— 


| still loved her. 


“IT had been committed to his care by her, 
and he loved me tor her sake. P 

“I could accept, without degradation, the 
protection he offered.”’ 

‘And why not from me?” said A vice. 

** Because,’’ replied Hilda, “I have no 
ou have no real affection 
for me, Avice. 

“I know it; vou cannot disguise so much 
from me. des, I amolder now, and am 


| not altogether descitute. 


“I have enough to finish iy education,and 
to assist ine in earning iny own livelihood. 
I have quite made up my mind; so please 
ask ine no more. 

“T would not say harsh words to the cousin 


, oftmy guardian ; but still I ain resolved. 


“T will not stay at Arden, and I have no 
need of your bounty, Avice.’ 

A flush crimsoned Avice’s cheek, as she 
said, ‘You are proud, very proud, Hilda.” 

“I am independent,” she replied. 

“Well,”’ said Avice, “perhaps it may not 
last long. Those who have neither name 
nor home may one day regret that they re- 
jected the offer of both. Hilda Halloway, 
remeinber that I have given you the option 
of reinaining here, and that you rejected it. 
Do you hear me, Hilda?” 

She need scarcely have asked the ques 
tion. Hilda's face was flaming crimson, 
her head was lifted proudly up, and her 
lips worked angrily and passionately. 

The high spirit that had blazed forth in 


| occasional bursts of anger in her childhood, 
| prevailed now. 


“Avice Merton,” she said, “I would not 
accept a home from you if I were starving. 
I would rather lie down in that quiet spot, 
where iny beloved mother rests, than bike 
one shilling, one mouthful, one night's 
nee at your hands, 

“My right to the name I bear was from the 
adoption of my beloved uncle, and legalised 
by the Church in my baptism. And as re- 
gards this home, I have lived in it as an ad- 
opted child; and if ever I return, it shall be 
a8 its mistress. 

“Aunt Bessie told me that it would one 
day be mine. I believe that Uncle Philip 
meant that it should be so. What arts have 


been used, why he did not do what his 


noble heart proinpted, may one day be ex- 
plained. 

joy | he ikgotten, deciean will in 
enjoy the n he , you w . 
dood be a fortunate woman, or a most hope 
lessly hardened one. From my heart I - 
say that 1 would not change pvusitions ith 
you. . 
“I only ask one favor at your hand: +" 
kind to Josiah Blunt. He is alk 
faithful, and your cousin loved him we 


If you can 
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“T'd follow through fire and water, | of ex in such ; soall had l ened. an 
Mise Hilda,” said Josiah, “Why won't you | on wi =e eal ad ne ioe , and with his eyes expressively bent 








i. 





Farewell Avice. I shall not trouble you 
in with my presence. The few hours 





vat ] shall remain here need not be any 


| let me go with you?" 


a Pa eT ee 


**l am no foolish, weak girl, to need such 


intrusion on your solitude. Farewell !’’ “I cannot,” she replied, half smiling at | that dangero disagreeab 
; ; , was us or | 8 com Dr. Henry,” she said, diy; 
Hilda walked gooumy. Sem the room, | the idea. “And. remember, I shall be poor, | now she was established, and free to per- | on ee spelen quite enough of 
and hurriec n€ eg yy | and have to work, like yourself. So you | form her own duties, and enjoy her own | myself, we will, if you please the 
Her resolve was taken, but the mode of | inust not lose this home, for my sake, dignities, as the | of Arden rt. | subject.’’ 


carrying it out was not so easy. She de- 
termined to return to her school at once, to 
ask Mrs. Cooper to give her a home during 


Jusiah.”’ 


“I'll do anything 
| Hilda,” said the lad. 


you tell me, Miss 


‘as she free? Is we one wholly 


, and Independent? Moralists reply “N 
for all have certain duties and telations 


free | despair 
"7 ag Miss Merton,” he said, ‘but in this 
mn | case 


“Il am in to resist any wish of 


am really forced to do =. I came 


the holidays, and then to work hard,during | “And attend to what Miss Merton sa rs,"  Iife that bind them; philoso in speci aia 

: ths of : | ; ’ ; phers say “‘No,"’ | here to-day f , sat 
the remaing six mon her prop continued Hilda. “You can write very | for every che thom on saree claim con- | purpose I ant @ —+ in —s 
stay, to fit herself for the arduous task be- | nicely, and I shall expect to hear frum trols and enslaves his acthous ; and ics | = Avice did not reply, but her grey eyca 


fore her: but she was so unused to act tor 


you. 





p* were sournfully 


| 

say “No,” because there sever some “skel- | glittered, 
herself, that she scurcely knew how to be-! Hilda was right. The half-witted boy had eon in the closet,’ some secret chain, that | curved in pte 
gin; and long she sat there perplexed and displayed an extraordi y genius for the | enslaves aud controls, | “You -" maid she, “inclined to tet 
musing. At last a keen desire seized her. | kindred acquirements of writ ng and arith- | | Whichever of these causes governed Avice | the seli-rel you doubted jus now, Dr. 

She would go to her mother's grave once | netic. | Merton, the developement of the tale must | Henry; and I really should scarcely have 
more. He could not only write an excellent , show. ; | expected much from you." 

She could think better there; and it | hand, but his powers both of imitating and | We see her only now asshe site inher| “!] am dee yo to at all alter the 
might be that the spirits of the departed | detecting hand-writings, as well as of calceu- , beautiful and elegant boudoir, her graceful | opinion you have formed of me, Miss Mer- 
would look down on her, and direct her in | lation, were beyond the usual gifts of even | figure draped in a fine and delicate fabric, | ton,” he said; “ will prosently see 
her perplexities. t an educated inan. He would select among | that took from the gloom and heaviness of | that T had no alternative. May I therefore 

She threw on a hat and cloak, and hurried | twenty hand-writings one that he had seen , the sable garb; her skin soft and delicate | request that you will 4 your judg- 
t» the well-known spot; then the passion of | before, | from the skillful application of some of the | ment, and listen to me pat tly?” 
tears burst forth, and she remained in an Sometimes Mr. Arden and Hilda had secrets of the dressing-room, that are p Avice was paler than usual. There was 


agony of grief that gave little room for 
calin thoughts, 

“Oh mother, dear mother, why did you 
let yourchild be thus expused to insult!"’ 
she cried bitterly. 

“Oh Uncle Philipand Aunt Bessie, if I 
could but follow you! lam so wretched— 
m very wretched.”’ 

“Don’t, Miss Hilda, don’t ye,"’ said a 
voice near. 

Hilda started; it was Josiah Blunt. 

“Don't take on so, uaiss,’’ suid he. 

‘*Master’s a deal happier now, I'm sure. 
Iie was too good tor this world. But I’m 
only vexed he went so suddenly; but it 
saved him adeal of pain, 1 dare say, Miss 


familiar writing, or of making those whose 
hands he knew less, atter their usual style 
and characters. Josiah would detect the 
cheat; he would find out the true author 
of the deception, and also any attempt to 
mingle oye hand with another, even in suc- 
cessive | 

In former, and happier days, Hilda had 
often tried these powers of the lad, in girlish 
sport; and even her yrave guardian hal 
siniled and wondered at this strange gift in 
one 80 deficient in ordinary talents; and his 
arithmetical powers were searcely less sur- 
prising. The mental calculations that he 
could rapidly and accurately execute were 


tried to test his power by disguising their | 


less when youth has passed ; 


her hair taste- | evidently a struggle in her mind, but she 


, fully wound round the head, and not over | did not refuse the request. 


severely drawn trom the face, lest the out- 
line should be too painfully tested. 

Her expréssion—ah, there was the per- 
plexity! Her strange mingling of satisfno- 
tion and pride, and calm self-reliance, with 
an Uneasy, troubled, restless glance; the 
irritation, that would, at rare intervals, 
break forth, her susceptibility to the slight 
ost Insult or slight ai were in that troub- 
led, yet proud look. 

To a casual observer, everything was per- 
| fect. A keen discernment Aewrs perceive 
the element we describe. 

Avice had a book before her, but she was 





Dr. Henry — to consider it asa 
perinission, for she rose, went to the door, 
opened it, glanced round, and returned w 
his seat. 

“Pardon me, Miss Merton,” he t 
“but it is better to be quite certain that no 
caveadroppess are near. whether accidental y 
or not. hatever nay be the result of our 
interview, it is as well that it should not be 
known Ww strangers."’ 7 

Avice lowe her head. Something in 
his look and tone seemed quiet any resis- 
tance on her part; but she was not subdued. 
She was perfectly self-reliant, and even 


Hilda; so don’t fret.” really extraordinary, when his education | Ut reading. It had dropped from her | defiant; but still she let him have his way, 
Hilda looked sadly on the honest face of | and his in perfect iebelloes were taken ed hand, and her eyes were tixed on the fire without opposition. He paused for . 
the lad. acoount. that adull September evening had imade moment or #0 ere he went on. 
| 


Ife had wonderfully matured and improv- 
ed during the last few years. 

lie was well “chap and, thanks to Mr. 
Arden, respectably clothed. His face was 
no longer the hungry, wan, restless counten- 
ance as of old, but tolerably filled out and 
rounded; and his whole expression was 
yiore sensible and firm than could have 
been suppowed consistent with his deficency 
of intellect. 

But like many who appear to have, as it 
were, but half the brain susceptible of ac- 
tivity, he had unusual shrewdness with the 
portion of intellect that remained. 

Therefore many things that escaped 
others were stored up in his memory, and 


The strangely assorted pair now turned 
from the spot, and walked slowly home; 
and the last words that Josiah said to the 
fair idol of his humble homage were—“K eep 
a good heart, Miss Hilda, and remember 
that I'd always through fire and water 
to do ta sued; and what's more, Miss 
Hilda, I'll try and put up with her,” he 
added, indicating Avice by a nod of his 
head—‘‘yes, I'll put up with her for your 
sake, Miss Hilda.’’ 

Hilda shook her head reprovingly, but 
there was a half simile on her lips that spoke 
a greater sympathy with her humble friend 
than might perhaps be ex i between a 
beautiful and gifted girl and a huinble and 


agrevable. 


that nowent, and a stern, determined look 
was in their depths, Whatever were Avice 
Merton's thoughts at the instant, there was 
ho miuiygling or hesitation with the reverie. 
No words escaped her lips, No change of 
position, no restloss movement, betrayed 
any inquietude, Her whole expression and 
attitude betokened that her course had been 
taken, and that the irrevocable past was not 
as yet repented of. At length the dvor 
opened. 

“If you please, Miss Merton," said the 
|wervant, “Dr. Henry is here. Shall I brin 
| him in, or show him into the dining-reoin 7" 





Earnest, thoughtful eyes they were at | 


| a decided, distinc 


‘Mies Merton,” he then said, “I told vou 
that I came here for a specific purpose, 
Can you guess its nature 7" 

She was silent. 

Then her dry lips forined themselves into 

£6No I cannot." 

“I am sorry,” said he; “but still it is 
only delayed ; aud I think that your own 
good sense will shorten any usual and yet 
wo us useless preliminaries, 

“As you may, you are not agirl; and I, 
thought not certainly to be classed amon 
the ‘middie aged’ or elderly spembern of 
my sex, cannot exactly be called a young 
nan. 

“Therefore as I before observed, we can 


he would think, and watch, and imagine, | ynattractive lft-wit. And thus they | ‘Bring him here,” she said. “It is too | dispense with the preliminaries, and cone 
and plan, as persons of inore enlarged and i “| ould,” she added, involuntarily. tw the point at once. 
“Avice Merton, I am come to ask you w 


general intellect seldom do, 

Hild: was, as ever, Josiah’s better angel. 
For her he would have suffered any amount 
of mental or bodily torture, and for her he 
was capable at once of stern selfcontrol, 
and of a singular forbearance and reticence 
of the stores and purposes of his mind. 

“You are right, Josiah,’’ said Hilda, 
smiling through her tears. ‘It is selfish to 
mourn for him, But it is hard to part with 
all, and go uway.”’ 

“io Way, Miss Hilda!” said he, perfectly 
ajrhast. 

“Yes, Josiah, I must go at once,” she 


The commission was daly carried out; 
and ere the inmates of Arden Court were 
fully awake on the following day, Hilda 
had left the home of her early youth—the 
home that had witnessed her birth, and the 
death of her who had given her being. 

The sun seemed overcast in the early mist 
of a showery June day. The air was op- 
a and damp. A gloom, «a shadow, 
1ung over Nature. Ah! how much deeper 
was it over the head of the “exiled orphan!" 


CHAPTER XVI. 





A slight stnile passed over the servant's 
face ; but Avice saw it net. No domestic of 
hers would risk such a diseovery. 

In a few minutes Dr. Henry entered. 
Siniling, handsome, graceful Dr. Lenry! 
Who could help welcoming him with a 
sinile ? 

A vice’s greeting was quiet and graceful. 
Tuere was a studied composure in her de- 
Ineanour now, that was seldoin ruffled. It 
was “high bred,"’ so every one said; but 
| perhaps a trifle too anxious, wo careful, for 
; natural elegance. 
| 7] must apologise for an early visit, M iss 





be my wife.’’ 

She stared at him in bewilderment 
Them an involuntary glance ‘round the 
splendid room spoke, more plainly than 
words—"And what equivalent have you w 
offer for all I van bring?" 

He did not reply to the look, but placidly 
wa.ted her verbal answer, though for a few 
minutes inore; and when at last it was 
pronounced, ovldly, sharply haughtily, 
“TL uust decline the honor, ’—he still pre- 
served his composure, 

‘Nay, Mins Merton,’ said he, ‘the reply 


saaiil te : HREE months had passed, and Avice | - : y i iden and two painful: let 
- “er aoe 3 ee y th h mew ped / Merton was now fully installed in the | Merton,” said Sas doctor; “but I ne son aden, I ant seceive i." _ 
me. IT could not bear all the fuss of say ing anxious to find you alone and disen ed ’ 

«xl-bve. with all the servants coming to new heritage that had so unexpectedly awies | ed” ietly at bi ~ “T have no other to ive,” she maid. 
5 . fs t fe came to her; and, so far as outward estimate es a ee ae ae ee “May I ask your objections?" maid Dr. 


me; so please manage it for me. If you 
can get Ine some conveyance, 1 can go in 
the inorning to Monmouth, and take the 


went, she seembd to be a worthy recipient. 


extreme elegance of her attire—which even 


ler very appearance was changed. The | 


| the chief evidence of disyuiet that she ever 
gave was the sudden and stealthy glance 
that the veriest trifle would occasion. There 





Henry. 
“It is searcely necemury,’’ she replied ; 
“but I can state them ina few words, I 


coach from there to my old schvol. You | ; : : wus at least a break in her perfect repose ; 
: - rni hue could not disgnise—the us t I I ; ‘ , . 
can manage it for me ? , ae ‘dlaplayed enibeltithed “sirutgely and in this case the stealthy, watehful glance = ppl mney ans - — ; and 
“Or N li f course,”’ saic hare . . ’ ive ut re, sha ny mind, I oer- 
f course, Miss Hilda, of « the not unpleasing form and face that it of the doctor could detect the furtive ques aly chould mt-chucse De. Hear ’ 





Josiah. ‘I would do anything on earth for | ° i i tioning that seemed to ask whether any me | _ 
OU. rasa? back, miss ?”’ adorned, . . ; ‘ “Ah, I understand,’ suid he. “Yea,I see 
you. But you'll come back, m Avice had, a8 we have before said, been a | /atent meaning was aonb gy Rag wines you genn. is cite Ge oe 


“I don’t think I shall,” she replied. 
“Perhaps—who knows?—some day I may ; 
but not while——" 

She mopped, but presently resumed : 
“Josiah, you will stay here. I have asked 
Miss Merton to be kind to you; and, as long 
as you canin any way bear it, Josiah—as 
loug as she is at all good to you, I wish you 
to remain. I would like some one to be 
here who loved my dear guardian as you 
did.” 

“Yes, I'll stay, Miss Hilda,’’ said the lad ; 
and a strange look came over his face. 
“Yes, I'll stay,’ he repeated; “and maybe 
I shall see you here againin the dear old 
house as its rightful lady, Miss Hilda. Who 
knows ?”" 

He was silent fora moment; then he said, 
“Miss Hilda, could you come and. take 


oe s he 4 ‘ " +f} . . j . 99 ’ al ;w , # * 
a ot thie now, U & Gas been 2S | might be presumed to exist, to the perfect “Pardon me, Mins Mert,” he said, AUN) carded. Then I flatter myself that I arm ay 
-_ : ; — * waid | Cvyment of her good fortune, rather chas- | smiling. You are scarcely at an age that | Qresdy repnisive in person, or even in a 

No, my good boy, certainly not, sald) ong any undue expression of exulting | should be completely independent; and | pian ner. My family is perhaps equal ta, if 4 : 
4 


Hilda, who could scarcely repress a smile. 
“At least, I should be under guardians till 
I was of age.” 
“And what's 
asked. 
“When I ain twenty-one,”’ she replied. 
“And how old are you now, Miss lilda?”’ 
“Nearly seventeen,” shqreplied, turning 


that, Miss Hilda?’’ he 


suddenly to the tombstone on which was | 


raven the date of her mother’s death, and 
2er own birth. 


pleasing-looking woman. 

She was now invested with the undefin- 
able charm that the possession of combined 
taste and wealth and the consciousness of 
position and power alone can ere Laste- 
fully arranged hair, over which a skilful 
and experienced maid exercised her utinost 
tuste, the elegance of every article of twi- 
lette, both in material and form, the refine- 
ment of each costly adjunct of the dressing- 
room and the boudoir, were just the em- 
bellishments of which Avice was suscepti- 
ble. She was neither too old nor too ugly 
for them to do their part. And froin a pass 
' able and pleasing woman she had become an 
| elegant and even an attractive-looking one. 

But was she happy? Who could tell? 
At least she appeared coptent and at ease. 
It might be that the secret drawbacks, which 


pride. 

She was perfect in her composure, in the 
natural and even graceful manner with 
which she assumed her place, and bore her 
new honors. 

Every one wondered; most admired ; 
some, perhaps, were disappoigted at the fit- 
ness she displayed for her wonderful 
fortune. 
| Mr. Travers had proved the genulpeness 

of the signatures tothe will. Mrs. Hislop’s 


took no notice, 
accepted a seat, not the one she pointed tw 
hirn, but one rather nearer to the couch 
where she sat. There was a slight pause. 
Then he resumed inore carelessly. 

“Yes,” sail he, “I have been anxious to 
see you, Miss Merton. I fancied you were 


of calling at Arden Court.”’ 

“Thank you,” she said, flushing slightly ; 
“I have been perfectly well."’ 

‘Pardon ine,”’ he said, siniling, ‘I cannot 
| be so easily deceived. 
you ean be entirely and perfectly well while 
80 solitary and—unprotectad.”’ 

“T am quite able to protect and take care 
of myself, Dr. Henry,” she replied, haugh- 
tily. “I am searcely so young and inox- 
| perienced as to need # protector.” 





assistance.’’ 
“You are really too considerate,” 
| said, forcing a laugh; ‘Iam afraid | must 
be sadly masculine, for I ain quite abie to 
take care of inyself, I assure you.” 
| “And to dispense with assistance," he 


, aided, with emphasis, 


} 
| there is no woman but needs some care and 
j 


not very well when I had last the pleasure | 





It is impossible that | 


ee 


she | 


| this trifling. 


|; “Withany that ' cannot easily command," | 


said Avice. 
“Perhaps not,” said the doctor ; and again 


Court, and its thoasands per annuin, natur- 
ally looks down on the physiaan, with no 
ostensible property in return, po tithe nor 
rank. Is it mot m7?" 

“Dr. Henry, it in a pity that you are so 
persintent,"’ said Avice; “but, as you force 
ine Ww speak more plainly, I repeat that, as 
[ am sarcely young enough w marry for 
love, and as I am not inclined to do any- 
thing that would lower my position, or di- 
vide my independence, I must decline your 
offer, with the assurance that, when I do 
change uay Condition of Life, it will certainly 
not be without motive." 

“Precisely, Miss Merton,” said the doctor. 
“T quite agree with you; but still, wait and 
consider. Reumember, | am eligible,young 
—thirty-one by the register, Miss Merton 
and that is a qualification not usually disre- 


not better than your own; and your own 

»] sense will decide as toany other quali- 

cations To may possesses, ‘oine, think 
again.’ 

Avice wen eas angry, and her serpent 
eyes glittered ominously. 

“Dr. Henry,’ said she, “IT will not brook 
I have a perfect knowledge of 
your perfections—youth, a handsome per- 
son, and, for aught I know, good faintly ; 
all that is perfectly familiar to me; but I 


a: ae oo cmgee tlh a ncaa | was easily sworn to. She had kept the there was a pause. “Then you can review | really arn vain enough to think that J de 
Uae = cal y aor y the lad—she housekeeping accounts, and signe her the past,’ he resuined, “and anticipate the serve asomewhat greater equivalent in re- 
= her mother’s | name to various papers too often for the future with absolute independence of others, turn for my unworthy self, and what be- 
Oe ee ee We plain and sounded characters to be mis , and with satisfaction?" 9 tomy band." 
j the 


gravestone; then, aiter along lingering gaze, 
she turned again to the lad. 

“Then you will manage it for me?’’ she 
said. “Have a carriz at the Court by 
seven to-morrow morning, Josiah, and then 
I shall leave quietly, and no one will notice 


taken; and the other name was yet more 
easily ascertained. Mr. Southa.n, the late 
land steward, was still living, and had only 
left his situation a few weeks when bis 
patron died, and he at once identified his 


“I scarcely understand vou, 
sharply. 

“Oh, it is very intelligible," said he. “A 
woman, in the solitude of a house like this, 
with the weight of such @ property on her 
mind, and the mourning of the past to 


she said, | 


Listened calmly and his dark, pale 


' face did not vary one shade in color, while 


his lips were placid) y siniling as he listened. 

“My dear Urine Merton,” he replied, “I 
do pot quarrel with a little seli-appreciation 
on your part. It sits well on a woman like 


my departure.” | signature. ° ~ : » the re extre ; ‘_ ; a 

oY : - : W hat nore could be done? The wil) was shadow the present, must bave extraordi- you. And as my wife, the dignity would 

a es. I will Miss oe a you Bit nary powers to dispense with my aid.” be quite becoming. Still, it is But a pretty 
Ang YOu WSs Wine ant tem we i Mr. Travers felt that it was alinost an “Of what nature ?" she said, bitterly. little coquetry and strugyling with your 


£0 on, Josiah, and I will let you know if 1, 


to stay for 


g° away from where I am going 
é “I would 


the present,’’ she continued. 


absurdity to reling uish his lucrative appoint- 
ment for a inere Seq a capricious, ot po 
Mr.’ ‘wyford had too 


“From one who can enter into all, and Is 
willing and able to assist in crushing all 
that is unpleasing, and in brightening all 


destiny. You will be Mra. Henry, I assure 
you; unless Indeed you would rather have 
the name changed to the old one of the 


i i iah, just suspicion, an 
for 7 own sake, nthe inn “who is sincere S res % forthe memory of his de ° that is happy and soothing in your lot, Miss estate. ‘Arden,’ of Arden Court, 1s quite to 
1 2 eiectateg dane : } ceased friend w refuse to perform the dues , Merton,” Le replied, in a wne that was soft- | may last oe 


gobe,”’ 
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ere he came at that early hour? 
was inerely a wild idea ; the second seemed 


ao abeurdity. His eyes were bright and 
clear, his skin unflushed, his manner sin- 
ularly calm and cool. Avice was divided 
ween alarm and indignation. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
ow 


"Twixt Cup and Lip. 


BY J. H. LUDLOW. 








TOU all knew Sandy McPherson?" said 
\ our Colonel. 


“Intimately !"' “Perfectly !"" “As well | 


as ny own brother, sir!” most of us replied, 


though, if the truth be told, there was not a) 


man at that mes+table who had ever heard 
of Mr. McPherson before. 


was always risky saying to him nay when 
he expected vea. 


“They used to call him, you recollect, | 
vulgar but. 
nevertheless,"’ con- 
“Creat, on account of his | 
burly and preciously ugly person; unwash- | 
ed, by reason of his accredited scant ac- | 


“The Great Unwashed; a 
appropriate avobriquet 
tinued the chief. 


quaintance with soap and spring-water. 
“On his coffee estate in the mountains of 


India, and among his undraped and un- | 


scrubbed ooolies, this disregard for the 
comforts and conveniences of life went for 
nothing, perhaps it was even in keeping 
with the surroundings; but when he came 
down to this city, walked in its public 
gardens and esplanade, or ‘showed with its 


swells at the band, his appearance was , 
sxnething outrageous, even bis mankind | 


didn t like it. 
“As for the spinsters and young widows 


of the station, there was scarce one but who | 


foucht shy of admitting him into her pres 
ence asa morning visitor, inuch less asa 
suitor, though many of these blooming 
ladies were on the sharp look-out for the 
silken chains of matrimony. 

“Bat, disidvantages of person and attire 


notwithstanding, he was a right good fel- | 


low, this same wentloman, He was honest, 
hard-working, thrifty, simple-minded ; and 
from being a mere adventurer without 
interest, friends, or money, he had, self- 
helped only, acquired _— n —.- It 
was finely situated and contained a lovely 
little cottage, But both wanted just 


exactly what he thought they did—the wife | 


element to set them shipshape and present- 
able; and, for that desideratuim he was on 
the quivive. 

“But he had poor luek with his girls and 
asa last resource he sought, from his breth- 
ren of the coffee berry around, counsel as 
tothe most advisable method of getting the 
s>-necded helpmate; and the first man ho 


consulted was Herr Thaler, a successful and | 


rich German whose estate bordered on Ailsa 
Craiz, his own. 

eSo, sot said that personage, 
noting more venwy. Zave off zat 
beard, burn in ze fire zose old elodes buy 
Von bie teb, mein frend, get zome coats, and 
zen return to ze franleins and vidder-fraus 
vid ze tinonish-bags in za‘ands. If zev vill 
notlave won, vey vill take ze rupee; trost 
‘ein for git, nv gon.” 

“Bat the recommendation was unpalat- 
able, and to agreat extent impracticable, 
Presently, however, a@ thought struck Mc- 
Pherson.”’ 

“Thater,” said he, “when T was a boy 
there lived in the neighborhood of my fath- 
ers inunse a widowed lady with two or 
threo then wee, very wee, daughters. From 
what Tean reeollect of them their means 
were cramped, not to say seanty, but they 
were of good blood and form, 

“One of the children, the eldest if my 
memory serves tne, was called EMe Nee- 
dum, and promised to be bonny, for I can 
faintly recall her blue eyes, flaxen hair, 


rosy cormplextion, and jimp little figure, If , 


she be alive she must be close on thirty; 


for it is imany years sinee T came out here a | 


stripling. I wonder if she and the bairns 
be in the land of the leal or the living.” 
“Write indirectly and inquire.”’ 


“Aid Sandy did so, and ascertained that | 


his old) acquaintances, Miss EMfle included, 
were still alive, and proudly bearing up 
azaiust poverty. Armed with which intelli- 
gence he sought his most intimate friend 
Jack Loe Geste. He asked him what he 
shoule do. 

“Mac,” said he; “vour course is as clear 
as day. Send word to materfamilias N.; 


tell her that vou are well-t~do inthe world, | 


own lands and eattle, men-servants and 


inaid-servants: that you want to settle; that | 


4S wee a Pe = you liked—no, better 
say loved—Miss Eihe, and ask her in plain 
English to come outand marry you. Above 
all things, though, be sure and send your 
pace: you are not such a very, very 
-looking chap, Sandy, if you would 

dress like a Christian, and not like a coolie.” 

“So the letter was written, submitted to 
Le Geste’s inspection, sealed, posted, and 
in due course was received by the Nee- 
duis, in whose little household it created 
no sinal! arnount of astonishment, and was 
ynuch spelt and pondered over, especially 
by the dainsel most concerned—still comely 
f eomowtas in years—an who, after a 
while, consented to go out and wed her 


suitor. 

“After all, mother dear,’’ she said, “he 
has house and hone for me; maybe, by and 
by, for you too, Jennie; and I'}) do all I 


can to belp you, It's the best thing for me. | 


And really Mr. McePherson—or I suppose I 
ougbt to call him Alexander—is yet young 
anJ not bad looking. Quite the contrary— 
very, very nice-loo 
has sent us.” 


You see, it was | 
the commanding officer who spoke, and it | 


“Zere is | 
raguet | 


only | 


; see the photo he | 


ister that Mr. McPherson was « 
“Weil, my * said the old lady, “7 


can't n> | that the po is 

~ +t deese enough: but as I call 
to mind the boy Sandy, the son of the min- 
ister, he was not nearly so seemly and well 
tavored. But it ia, eed, lang syne since 
I set eyes on him, and likely he has 
handsomer as he older; some men do. 

“Then ever, ng being settled, Miss 
Needum acce her kisinet, agreed to go 

out, and ber lover. n-handed, honor- 
able, true, as I heve already wid you he 
was—sent the wherewithal for passaye and 
outfit, And he completely metamorphosed 
both himself and house. Everything was 
new and grand. 

“An the thine for the arrival of the ship, the 
| Queen of Serendib drew nigh, awful were 
the fidgets of our hero; and many days 
| before it was ble for that slow and sure 
craft to reach her port, he was there walk- 
ing about with a big binocular in his hands, 
| looking out seaware 

“Then at long last it was told him that 
the vessel was in the offing, was pounding 
the point, was at anchor in the harbor; an 
in the Master Attendant's boat, cushioned, 
flagyed, and bedecked for the auspicious 
vecasion, Sandy McPherson, Esquire, of 
Ailsa Craig, planter, rowed alongside. 

“Scrambling up the side, he took a hasty 
| glance at the inany passengers assern bled 
on the poop; and, instinctively guessing 
that Miss fine was not among then, he 
dived below,and confronted the stewardess. 
| “Miss Needuin on board, and well?” 

asked he. 

“Yes, sir,’ replied the matron; ‘anda 
| very nice, wood, Kind, leasant young lady 
she is, and I've taken the greatest care of 
her. She felt sure that the gent was Miss 
N.'s husband to be, and that there was 
money in his purse for a gratuity, notwith- 
standing that, acoording to the terms of the 
passage-inoney, stewards’ and stewardes- 
ses’ fees were included; a fiction, gentle- 
men, @ pleasant fiction, when you will tind 
out when you go down to the sea in ships. 

“Take this card to her" said the pale and 
trembling gentleman. “I'll wait her com- 
ing up in that far corner of this saloon. 

“Glancing at the pasteboard, the woman 
disappeared ; and presently there ascended, 
step by step, from the regions below, first a 
neat straw hat, trimmed with bright rib- 
bons, beneath that hat a face somewhat 
worn With years and cares, but still fresh 
and comely enough; then a slight compact 

figure, draped in _— well-fitting ar- 
‘ments, shawled, and ready for the shore. 
Miss Effie, in her own person, stood before 
| her hand-seeker, blushing ‘celestial rosy 
red.’ 

“He «ivanced from his coign of vantage to 
greet her; but as he drew nigher, instead 
of the warin affectionate welcome he looked 
for, there was a fixed stare, a shudder, a 
| hasty retreat, and a loud sereamm which re- 
| sounded from stern to stem of the big ship, 
| and brought every one froin decks and 
cabins into the saloon. 

‘Miss Needurn— Effie, iny dear girl, what 
on earth is the matter?" hurriedly stam- 
inered out the astounded Sandy. 

“Shiveriny timbers, what ails the lassie ?"' 
sutin the captain, ‘Look out for squalls, 
f you've annoyed her! And all the by- 

standers echoed the words in inore or less 
threatening terms. She was evidently a 
favorite on board. 

“O, take him away,” cried the lady, pite- 
ously—“take hit awayttrom me some one ! 
I don’t know him! I've been misled, de- 
eeived! Lean’tmarry him—indeed, indeed 
leant! He is not Mr. MePherson who 
wrote to me, to whom I came out to be 
mar——He isso ugiv! O, such a dreadful 
fright! Ll return him his money! I'll 
work my way back to iny poor mother! 
I'lido anything, but 1 can’t be his wite! 
I'd rather die first !’’ 
| Miss Needum, I don’t indeed under- 
| Stand this,"’ said the taken-aback and ecom- 

pletely flabbergasted one, 
all mean? Are we not engaged? Have 
you not coine out of your own free will to 
neceptthe home and the love I offer you? 
| Did T not send you my likeness ?"’ 

“No, no! 

“Surely I did. It was taken by Collo- 
dion, our best photographer ; and when he 





gave it to me, he said, ‘Mr. McPherson, sir, | 


there is no flattery ‘ere; your worst hene- 

mies would admit that." Why, I myself 

put it inside the letter to your mother. 
; “TL repeat, no—decidedly and euphati- 

eally no! Look at this,” and drawing 
from her bosom «# little locket, she opened 
it, and displayed the head and face ofa 
younger, much handseimer, and in every 
outward respect a more loycable man than 
the seared one now before her. It was the 
counterfeit: presentinent of Mr. Jack Le 
Geste, and I leave you to imagine what Me- 
Phersn thought when he saw it thera 

“How could it get into the locket you ask ? 
Why, in the simplest way in the world. 
That good-for-nothing fellow Le Geste, 
when Sandy's letter came into his posses 
sion, thought to “sell” him, and so had sur- 
| reptitiously removed his one. substitut- 

ing one of hisown, and Effie had worn it 
ever since. 

‘The poor deil of a disappointed bride- 
groom pleaded hard, and tried every arzu- 
iment to induce the girl tw let matters pro- 
gress, but she was obstinate and deter- 
mined. 

‘She would esteem and res him 
always, but nothing more. To let the cat out 


of the bag, Miss Ejlie had fallen most des | 


perately in love with the picture of her 
supposed Alexander, and in vulgar lan- 
tedious and lone hours of a long voyage 


| intended husband she was approving, or 


pene, ae in the mad- 
aust te team. oPhersop returned to bis 


ashes the thickest and knottiest of 
on ty | roceeded with it in scarcn of 
Le Geste ; but fortunately for the jester he 
had made tracks and was gone. 

“Then he reverted to his old customs and 
habits, sold his not now necessary goods 
and chattels, and thought as little as he 
could of the false Effie. 

“A fickle and capricious creature, wornan. 
Listen tlemen, to another exemplifica- 
tion of id Virgil's dictuin. 

“In the same shi 





Miss Needum sailed for England, there 


slim, dark-haired, goodlooking man, going 
home, soine said for health; others, in fear 
and trembling of an irate Gael with a huge 
| stick in his hands. Be this as it may, the 
| health-seeker or the fugitive—take which 
| you please—was no other than Le Geste; 
and to close my story, when the vessel 
touched at St. Helena for water and provi- 
sions, he and Effie went on shore and reo- 
turned man and wife.”’ 
——$———<=> 


Too Late. 


BY 8. M. GIDLEY. 








BR down LD FRANCIS, strolling up and 


“Hiawatha,’’ with a fragrant Havana 
between his lips was—a most unwonted ex- 
ertion for him—thinking deeply ; nor, judg- 
ing by the smile playing about his mouth 
and lighting up the dark handsome face, 
wns the subject of thought at all disagree- 
able. 

It was,in fact,no less a subject than repre- 
sented some tive feet five inches of blonde 
humanity, in the shape of Mrs. Maywood's 
governess, 

Mrs. Maywood herself had not,during the 
five days they had been out at sea, been 
seen above decks, but Miss Hamilton braved 
both wind and weather,and with or without 
her eight-year-old charge, had sought every 
opportunity to escape from the stifling cabin 
into a purer atmosphere. 

Life on shipboard had promised to be 
monotonous to Mr. Francis, until a kindly 
fate and a chance introduction threw him 
across Lucy Hamilton's path. 

Ile had arnused himself with women all 
his life, and of course a governess was fair 
sport. 

Mshe should be very grateful to him, that 
he, one of the lions of New York society, 
vouchsafed his kindly attentions. 

Of course it was inerely for amusement. 

She must understand that—though cer- 





tainly nothing of this or his foregoing mus- 
ings were apparent in his manner, as, just 
a8 they reached this stage, a slight figure, 
encased in water-proof,appeared at the otber 
end of the deck; but out from the water- 
proof peeped a bewilderingly lovely tace, 
and over it broke « ravishing smile, as he 
came eagerly forward to meet her. 

“lam glad you have come,’ he said; 
“and alone, too. Need I throw away my 
cigar? May I smoke?" 

“Certainly. Ilike you know, the odor 
of tobacoo, Oh, how good this air feels. 
Poor Mrs. Maywood ! she has been so very 
sick to-day.”’ 

And you have been so much with her, 
leaving me dependent upon my own re- 
sources, There are such stupid people too 
on board. But for the happy accident of 
meeting you, I fear I should ere this have 
— desperate and buried my sorrows 

sneath the waves. Now 1 only dread the 





“What does it | 


| guage had spooned over it awfully during | 
oe - last night they were to spend together on 
“Of course, she imagined that it was ber board the 1 


day when our vessel shall ride into port.”’ 

| She raised to -him her great bewildered 

| eyes. 

| “You mean,’ she said with unconscious 

, pain in her voice, ‘that then will be the 

' end—that J] shall see you no more?” 

| “No, no!’ he answered, quickly, striving 

| to dissipate the impression. I only meant 

| that I should not have the daily, almost 

| hourly, opportunities of meeting’ you that 
we have bere, Does the thought give you 
no pain ?”’ 

Hie bent his head lower as he spoke, and 
| somehow his hand hid from view the little 
white fingers which lay upon his arin. 

“Lucy, will you recall these days—these 
nights?” 

She started af the sound of her name. 

“Mr. Francis, you must not,’’ she mur- 
mured. “How did you know it?” 

“I think I should have known it by in- 
stinet,”” he replied. ‘In reality, I heard 
the child one day say ‘Miss Lucy,’ when she 
| widressed you. It isso sweet a name; I 
| Was glad to find it yours,” 
| The moonlight ed to hide the blush 
, bis quick glance noted, and the little hand 
| on his aru trembled. 
| What mattered it? 
hs Another week on shipboard re.nained to 
| hin. 

A week was an eternity without some 
love; and once on shore, with his feet on 
solid ground, if she had made a inistake, 
she would not be Jong in discovering it. 

Yet as the days wore on, he began to re- 


| of a wrench. 
If he were a fabulously rich man—if he 





— this girl's fortunes irrevocably with 
Lis. 


Iter beauty thrilled him. 


, other woman had ever exercised over him. 
It was upon him in all its force,on the 


vessel. 
They had been talking long and earnestly 


_ “And Muss Jennie quite agreed with her i abe would not have done it—certainly nut, H aud the night was gruwing 


“Arrived there, he cut from one of his 


in which, shortly after | 
the breaking off of her intended espousal, | 


came on board, almost at the last minute, a | 


down the upper deck of the steamship | 


alize that it would cost him, too, something | 


could afford to follow the bent of his own | 
free will—he would be almost tempted to | 


There was about her a subtle charm no | 


ri dread to-morrow !"’ said the girl, shiy. 
! thnd why iat he questioned. “Because jt 


| 86 us? 

he uplifted to his sight the pale, beauti- 
| ful face, with its answer written there. 

| The temptation was stronger than his 


| strength. 
He stooped and pressed a fervent kiss 
upon the ripe red lips. 


| ‘The girl lay passive in his embrace, 

At that instant Mrs. Maywood, unhappily 
recovered from her recent illness, stepped 
in front of them. 
| “Miss Hamilton!” she said, in tones of 

incredulous amaze, 
| Then she waited for an explanation of the 
soene. 

Receiving none, she turned silently away 
' in evident displeasure. . 

Lucy drew herself from Reginald’s side. 
“You said nothing?” she half-asserted. 
| hal f-questioned. “Why did you not 
| speak ? 
| “There was nothing to say,” he replied, 
| Shrugging his shoulders, 

“Nothing to say ?"’ she repeated. “Could 
you not have told her what I was to you?” 

“And what is that?” he said. : 

“You ask me?” she answered. “What 
have your words, your kisses meant? Did 
you not love me? Did you not mean me 
to be your wife?”’ 

“I loved you—yes; but’ really I had not 
given oonsideration to the question of 
matrimony. Do not be foolish, Lucy. I 
am ready to do anything in reason, my 
_ dear, to atone for any trouble you may yet 
into on my account—”’ 

“Hush!” she cried, stamping her foot 
— the deck, her eyes flashing in his face. 
“Don’t make me despise you more! Don't 
insult me further by asingle word! An 
hour ago, I loved you. Think of it! An 
hour ago I would have lived forever on the 
narrow limits of this ye alone with you, 
and considered myself blessed among wo- 
men. Now I wonder if the whole world is 
wide enough to hold us two and give ny 
contempt breathing space !”’ “ 

The scathing words gave him no chance 
to reply. 

They still burned in his soul long ager 
the echo of her retreating footsteps had died 
away. 

For the first time in his lite he felt con- 
tempt for himself, and the sensation was by 
no means agreeable. 

Neither could he shake it off as the days 
merged into weeks. 

He wondered too if Miss Hamilton had 
been discharged. 

No; he learned that she was still in Mra 
Maywood's service. 

Doubtless she had made satisfactory ex- 
planation, and Mrs. Maywood had pardoned 
the indiscretion. 

This should have satisfied him, but it 
failed to do so. 

He te more and more ill at euse—rest- 
less, almost unhappy. 

At last, like alightning-flash,it burst upon 
him; he had been playing with fire, and it 
had burnt him. 

He had been playing with love,and Cupid 
had revenged hiimselt. 

He was in love—inadly, desperately in 
love—but with one hope, one thought, one 
wish, to gain Lucy Hainilton for his own— 
his wile. 

Of course he would have tw ask ber for- 
givenesss. 

Fora time she might hesitate in granting 
it, but in the end he must win. 

After all, his means were ample to pro- 
vide his wife with every comfort, and how 
her beauty would adorn his home. 

Why had he been so blind? 

Poor child! how she must have suffered. 

The more he thought of it the nearer 
came the reality home to him, and the 
more impat’'ent he grew for the fulfilment 
of his desire. 

Confident and rejoicing, he pulled Mrs. 
Maywood’s bell in the dusk of a winter 
evening. 

“Yes, sir; Miss Hamilton is in the l- 
brary,” said the man who admitted him. 

She sprang up with a glad ery at the sound 
of his footstep, then drew back, her face 
growing very pale as she recognized him. 

He came forward with outstretched 
hands. 

“Miss Harmilton—Lucy!’’ he began. “1! 
have come to acknowledge my wrong, aud 
beg your forgiveness, 

“Oh, my darling, these months have 
taught me my own heart, and how your 
ae fills it! I cannot tear it out. 1 was 

that night—mad. Now I am sane, and 
I am come to fall at your feet, if needs oe, 
if but you will sinile your forgiveness into 
my eyes, and say to me you will become 
my loved and honored wite.”’ 

irice she had tried to check him, but in 
vain. 

“Hush!” she said, now very gently. “! 
am sorry for ghis, yet glad that I can y/ve 
you back a portion of my forfeited respect 
More, Mr. Francis, you can never claim. 
| My love for you was killed at one fel) blow. 
| I thought then that it could never live again 

for any man, but 1 have learned different! y- 
| I am engaged to be inarried to Mr. Marston. 
| Mrs. Maywvod's brother. I thought it w%* 
| he when you came. We are to be marricd 
| next month. It is but just that you should 





know.” ; 

Just? Ay, withthe awful justice which 
| made of Reginald’s future life so barren 
| and cheerless a thing—just with the justices 
| which made men’s praise of Robert Mar- 
| ston’s beautiful wife a two-edged sword 1 
his soul—just with the justice of bis ow? 
| out ove, which, too late, showed bim 
| his life mistake! 


-——“>- Se : 
| ANNIE MULLER committed suicide, 7 
Detroit, because her sweetheart gave G4 
, Weurers Ww another girl w mend. 
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I WONDER. 


BY ALICE I. MCALILLY. 





J wonder who will take my place, 

And just what sort of mien and grace 

Will be the form—will be the face 
That reigns instead, 

When my poor head is hidden low 

Beneath the mold, the leaves, the snow, 

When flow’'rs have died, and cold winds blow 
Where I lie dead. 


| wonder If that one as well 

Will think and speak of where I dwell, 

And wish to break the fearful spell 
That chains me fast, 

When all the Joys and pains I felt, 

While in the self same place I dwelt, 

Have fled, as do the snow-flakes melt 
O’er me at last. 


If 1 could choose, perhaps ‘twould be 
Where I have reamed In woe or glee, 
To have still sacred kept for me 
Fach place and nook, 
While those I love in life, so dear, 
Might finey still that I was near, 
And mem’rvy with love's halo cheer 
W hat life forsook. 


God knoweth at what time and place 
Fach of his creatures best can grace 
The ranks In Tiine*’s momentous race 

Where lives muat blend, 
Ahead of Death we run awhile, 
Perchance a step, perchance a mile, 
Till, with a scoff, a tear or smile, 

We reach the end, 


We cannot choose our time to go— 

Death comes alike to Joy and woe, 

And it is well we cannot know 
What lies behind, 

if those we leave be false, or true, 

What matters it to me or you, 

If safe beyond that azure blue 
Sweet peace we find? 


We swiftly follow Death's dark trail, 
Till close on Jordan's misty vale 
We pause at last to weep and wall 

O°er Life's lost chance, 
© ! steadfast wear Faith's golden band, 
And God will take thee by the hand 
And lead thee safe through shadow land, 

And death enhance, 

— 


The Kenton Pride. 


BY 8. U. W. 











the Kenton pride. 

None inherited the family trait 
stronger than Jess—the only daughter now 
living at home—and of a quality the finest. 

Some said the young beauty was cold, 
unapproachable, She often seemed hard, 
but in truth she was notsoe. And so came 
alout her long estrangement from Harry 
Pitzherbert. 

Their engagement was generally pro- 
nounced very nice, and nobody prophesied 
any trouble, which proves again the worth 
ofevery body's opinion. 

They all went down to the shore that 
“vnuimer—all the Fitzherberts and Jess, 
with her father and brothers. 

Toc lovers were delighted, as what lovers 
would not be down at Fairhaven, with the 
prospect of endless strolls, under a sky of 
laris luzuli by the sea. 

There were other nice people too at the 
Mapleton HLouse, and the season promised 
tc be unusually enjoyable. 

But alas for mortal plans! 

Harry Fitzherbert and Jess had spent but 
three bright and happy days at Fairhaven, 
when word came that the idolized child of 
Jess’s eldest brother at Highborough, was 
Fick unto death, and his delirious ery was 
constantly for her. 

“T must go—l must go two little Jack at 
once?” said Jess. 

Intwo hours the cars bore her and her 
father homeward, 

She went into the confinement of a sick 
room, from whenee no persuasion could 
draw her for more than three weeks—while 
the child wanted her. 

Be had been her pet in the brightness and 
beauty of bealth. 

Now stricken down, wasted and queru- 
lous, she tended him with a zeal which out- 
did al! the others could accomplish: 

Finding his grandson recovering, Dr. 
Kenton went back to Fairhaven. 

A ftortnizht more, and Jess was to be 
trusted to take Jack down where the salt 
a 3 night bring him back,strength and 
deem OLE, 

He chose to consider her still indispensa- 
ble, and she would not leave him. 


F ir generations people had talked about 


comprehended that i was written for 
woman. 


Then the sheet dro from her finge 
as though it burned oo‘ on x 
She took it at length from the carpet to 


lines, remarking that Mr. Fitzherbert had 
probably pl his letter in the wrong en- 
velope, and sent it to Harry. 


reached Harry. 


ended. 

The girl had incased herself in that huge 
Kenton pride. 

Before Harry could call at her home he 
met her in the street of the old town, and 
she 7 him, to his astonishment, with a 


ig 
6 drove out that evening; Miss Kenton 
was not at hoine. 

Next evening he went to the miliary 
ball, expecting to meet her. 





~  araee with him, and seon utter left the 
aall. 

Now Harry Fitzherbert had his full share 
of pride, 

Conscious of no wrong done his betrothed, 
ihe resented with all the strength ot his 
| nature Jessie’s abominable behavior. 
Having no sister of his own he took the 


cars and went to the city one day to confide | 
to Clara, his brother's wife, whom he liked | 


exceedingly, how 
treated him 

Clara was all sympathy, and tried to sug- 
gest means for «a reconciliation, but he 
would listen to none. 

“JT have given her no reason to be offend- 
ed with me. Icould not. Heaven knows 
I loved her. And to be seorned—cast off 
like a wornout glove.”’ 

“I don’t know her; I only wish I did,” 
sighed Clara, 

Nothing could comfort Harry, but it had 
been some relief to -pour out his woes into 
sympathetic ears, and the next day he went 
back to Highborough. 

It passes belief how very, very wretched 
two lovers can make each other. 

All the winter Harry and Jess met in so- 
clety—for he would not go to her house 
again—and people said that the engagement 
was ended, and they were as strangers to 
each other. 

But strangers never quivered so in every 
nerve at a glance aside at each other's faces 
—never wasted sleep and strength, longing 
for a glimpse of the other’s beloyed tigure, 
to separate after the chance meeting, sick 
with pain. 

Summer came again. 

Jess was ill, Dr. Kenton said, and he took 
her down to Fairhaven, and left her with her 
elder brother and his wife, who were there 
with little Jack. 

The boy was a great comfort to Jess, 

The love of a tender and artless little 
child is sweet indeed. 

Jess used to go first every morning to 
Jack’s crib that she might begin the lony 
blank day with the bit of comnfort there was 
in his glal eyes and ready kiss, 

I cannot say just how it was, but when 
Jess had been at the Mapleton House a 
week, Harry came down there. 

Perhaps his physician had ordered it. 

He certainly looked ill enough to be in a 
doctor’s care instead of knocking around 
among the fishermen, exposed tw all sorts 
of weather. 

He seemed to seek the wildest scenes and 
all the dangers within his reach. 

No one ever saw him in the ball-rooin ; 
he was hardly ever at ineals. 


shamefully Jess had 





Yet not a day passed, I think, that he did 
not catch one glimpse of Jessie’s face. 

It was always ola and proud, and pale. 

The rounded contour and the rose seemed 
gone for ever. 

But one evening she sat in one of the 
empty parlors looking out upon the sea. 

Coming along the side piazza, Harry 
vaused at one of the long windows and 
ooked in. 

Still as a statue she sat ; he could only see 
the mass of fair curls and one half-cheek ; 
vet the great tears were slowly rolling, all 
unseen, down her face. 





| 


Little Jack came softly in at the door. 


inclose it in an envelo , With a few chill | 


tie, and wished exceedingly to meet 
You probably misdirected the letter 
sent me ; and the other was omy & line,ask- 
ing when you were coming to Fairhaven. 
Clara has but one fault, it is procrasti- 
nation. 

“She saw the note was not very important, 
but probably intended to inclose it for me, 


you. 


| postponed doing so, and torgot it."’ 


Unfortunately the letter thus sent never | 


He waited a fortnight for Jess to come, | 
and then came to Highborough, his holiday | 


Jess looked him full in the face, refused 


— 








His little four-year-old countenance grew | 


full of concern as he approached his beloved 


' auntie. 


“Darling auntie,’ he said, gently, “why 
do you cry?” 

In a moment, Harry had stepped softly 
over the sill and knelt down by Jess. 

“Oh, Jess, Jess, why will you break both 


| our hearts ?’’ he said. 


She had written to Fitzherbert trom time 


to tiie, and he had responded promptly to 
he r notes, 

She longed more than ever for the bright- 
— surrounding him, but she was not un- 
dappy. » 

As the rose faded from her dimpled 
check, a peace and sweetness bloomed 
brightly froin her heart. 

One day, while she was stil] at her 
brother's, a letter came from Fitzherbert 
which read as follows— 

“RosERUp,—I write to you to say that I 
have sent after you by express, the shaw] 
aid books which you left. I have the 
'nexzrims; I guess we all have since you left. 
A month of apprehended loneliness was 
turned into one of the happiest by your 
arrival and stay here. I cannot say how 
'nuch T regret your departure. Miss Walton 
Will be down ‘next week, bat the season’s 
Waning, and business will soon call me 
‘ine. Don’t forget me until I can see you 
“sain to thank you in person for all your 
kindness, 

‘A flectionately, 
“HARRY.” 


The ice was broken. 
In spite of all, looking into his eyes, she 


! eould not doubt him, and told hirn all. 


‘(ood Heavans, Jess, what terrible pride! 
Why would you not give ine a chance fora 
word of explanation? Rosebud is my 
sister-in-law — Clara Dormont, one of the 
kindest and most unselfish little creatures, 
whoin I have long wanted youto know. 
Rosebud is the childish name which she 
still keeps amon 
unexpectedly with her husband,iny brother, 
to Fairhaven. 
T thought it would bea pleasant surprise 
for you when you arrived. I have no sis- 
ters of my own to introduce you Ww, and 
Clara is worth a host of common girls. 
But before you came she went—called to 


| the city by the ill-health of her mother. In 


Jos read the letter w the end belore she j 


her haste, she lefta shaw! and soine books, 
which I sent her. I had been dull enough 
when she carne, and, pitying my forlorn 
mood, she took unusual pains to make me 
forget my disappointinent—that ix, she al- 
lowed me totalk to her continually about 
you—to sound your praises in her cars until 
Y should have thoughtshe would have been 
quite sick of both of us. But she probabiv 
was BU} Sle is very poweut and 5) wpalie- 


her friends. She came | 


| 


I Was so delighted, because | 


So it ved. 

But before that, Jess had asked forgive- 
ness, and been forgiven. 

The rounded contour and the rose came 
back to her cheek, and the light of happl- 
ness to her dark eyes. 

But her heart was chastened. 

She had learned a lesson of her suffering. 

She is more patient and generous to 
others now, and says too much pride is 
worse than none, , 

--- — — ore -— - 

THE END or THk WoRLD.—To go no 
further back a« Lutheran divine fore 
told the “end of the world,"’ which was to 
happen in 1535. On the day appointed, 
while he was preaching, a sudden tempest 
arose, during the ing of which his 
hearers remained werte y quiet, having 
all faith in the pro Sour. But as the storm 
subsided, quite y nae winted In their ex- 
pectations, they tore the preacher from his 
desk, and gave him a severe flagellation for 
his mistake. 

In the year 1761, two men at Cologne 
having reported that they had Just arrived 
from Damascus, were visited by the Jesuits 
of the former place, with whom the 
versed in the Hebrew, Chaldaic, Greek, and 
Jatin languages. They came, as they af- 
firmed, by order of heaven, to call men to 
repentance; and stated themselves to be 
prophets, and on/y 700 years of age. They 
predicted among other things, the destruc. 
tion of Constantinople in 1766; the, inunda- 
tion of England in 1769; an earthquake 
throughout the globe in 1770; the fall of the 
sun, moon, and stars in 1771; the conflagra- 
tion of the whole earth in 1772; and finally 
the general judgment in 1773. We believe 
tney proceeded no further in their predic- 
tions, 

Countless sooth-sayers of this description 
have at different periods endeavored to dis- 
turb the peace of the world by foretelling 
its sudden rnin. Among them one Hell, a 
religious enthusiast, about half a century 
since, pretended to foresee the end of the 
world; but having retracted before the time 
arrived, people allowed their fears to sub- 
side. Napier, the ingenous Inventor of 
logarithins, suffered hitnseif to be affected 
by a similar delusion, and also foretold the 
end of the world ata certain date; which 
eriod, however, he happened to ontlive. 

Vhiston, the mathematician, predicted, not 
the destruction of the earth, but the actual 
advance of the millenium at a period which 
he chanced nevertheless to survive. 

ee 

HisrokRtcaL ANIMALS.—Montaigne has 
written in praise of his cat, Cowper has 
left a most circumstantial account of his 
hares—Puas, Bess and Tiney. ‘The ancient 
hermits were great lovers of animals, and 
the fawn of St Gilesand the robin that built 
in the head of St. Karilef have been remem- 
bered in their legends. Even practical 
Benjamin Franklin did not disdain to write 
an epitaph for the pet squirrel of a friend. 
Less interesting creatures than sjuirrels 
have been sung about by poets; the Insect 
that appeared on the fair neck of a fainous 
French beauty at a court festival formed 
the subject for several effusions from her 
admirers, ‘The favorite dog of Agrippa the 
great magician was an actual reality, and 
the philosother’s servant, was su hurtat the 
unjust aspersions Cast on this worthy animal 
by supersticious folk who believed him to 
be a demon, that he earnessly protested 
agauingt this mnistaken idew “He was a real 
natural dog. 1 have often led him about by 
a string and called him by his French name, 


Monsieur. I wonder authors can write so 
absurdly about his vanishing after his 
master’s death.’’ “Monsieur’’ was more 


fortunate than a poor horse who was burnt 
with its master by the Inquisition because 
the latter wasa oconjuror, and the animal 
had been trained to tell fortunes by cards. 
Some animals have become celebrated 
through the masifortunes of their owners 
rather than through their own merita, The 
sud list of “prison pets’’ comes into this cat- 
egory; the spiders, the rata, the mice that 
amused «a captive’s weary 
spiders live in history and legend; the one 
whose at gg | efforts Ww regain its 
broken web preached a lesson of hopeful- 
ness to Robert the Bruce in his dire need ; 
the other, chronicled by the author of the 
“Acts of the Saints’ as having hidden St. 
Felix from persecutors by spinning a web 
across the entrance of the cave where he 
lay concealed. There isa tradition that a 
spider once rendered a similar good office 
tw Mahomet when eseaping from his 
enemies, 
. —_ - —>- 

THE fashion among om just now is to 
tip the head tw one side, especially while 
pretending to listen interestedly to a man’s 


— 

Ovux readers will please bear in mind that 
our personal experience, supplemented with 
testimonials from several thousand readers 
of Tae Post, of the remarkable results pro- 
duced by The Frank Siddalls Soap, and the 
Frank Siddalls way of using it, warrants us 
in advising every reader to gice it a trial. If 
you have omitted reading the Frank Siddalls 
advertisements which have appeared in THe 


_ >_> 


Post, you should Jook them up in the back | 


numbers. Everybody should read the new 
vie Which appears in our DEAL issue, 


oon- | 


hours Two | 


| Scientific and Useful 





To KiLu. Cock roacnEs.—A teacupful of 
| well-bruised of Paris, mi with 
double the quan ot oatineal, to which 
add a little sugar ( latter is not emsen- 
tial), then strew it on the floor or in the 
chinks where they frequent. 

Corn anpd Cos.—A patent has been 
pene’ 8 Baltimore man for a machine 
cutting corn from the cob, to take the 
of hand labor. The machine, run by 
power, will clean fifty cobs per minute, 
while the most experienced hands in the 
business can clean but two or three in the 
same time. 


THREAD FROM W00D.—The inanufacture 
of thread from wood, tor sewing and crochet 
is found so far le that an 
establishment for the industry has been 
started in Sweden. The # pursued is 
to wind the threads in balls by machinery, 
either by hand or steam, which with the 
labelling, takes one minute twelve seconds 
per ball. 

Rust.—To keep a po | from a. 
take one-half ounce of camphor, dissolve In 
one pound of melted lard, take off the scum 
and mix in a8 much fine black lead as will 
give it an iron color. Clean the machinery, 
and swear with this mixture. After twenty- 
jour hours rub clean with a soft linen cloth. 
It will keep clean for months under ordi 
| nary cliroumstances, 


Userut BLack.—A brilliant black is 
produced on iron and steel by applying 
with a fine hair brush a mixture of turpen- 
tine and sulphur boiled together. hen 
the turpentine evaporates there remains on 
the metal a thin layer of sulphur, which 
unites closely with the iron when heated 
for a time over aspirit or gas flame. This 
varnish protects the metal perfectly, and is 
quite durable. 

ELECTRICITY AND ALCONOL.—FElectri- 
city is now employed in the rectification of 
inferior alcohol. “he electricity is gener- 
ated by a Voltaic battery and a dynamo- 
electric machine is ouaned through the al- 
cohol so as tw disengage the superfluous 
hy . By this means beet-root aloohol, 
which is usually very poor, can be made to 
yield 80 per cent. of spirits, equal w that 
obtained froin the best malt. 

CorK-SoLEs.—Cork-sole boots, while ad- 
uiirable for walking purposes, do not make 
for children sultable shoes to wear to school 
where the child must sit with them on all 
day. They heat the feet unduly, rendering 
the wearer liable to take oold on going Into 
a lower temperature, For school purposes 
a good walking shoe with double sole, to be 
worn with rubber overshoes in ruiny 
weather, is preferred by many persons. 
‘The overshoes should be removed luuuedi- 
ately on entering the house. 

—<-—>_  - -P--————— 
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VEGETABLES IN WINTER. —TO keep 
beets, carrots and turnips from wilting it 
a good plan ty putthem up in barrels with 
heads, or t© pile them in the cellar about 
four feet deep and cover the pile with a lit- 
tle straw or ovarse litter, to prevent evapor- 
ation. If the cellar is kept cold they will 
not sprout and grow; but thisis not always 
easy to do, as mild weather approaches in 
ap ? at which season a good pit keeps the 
roots In better order than any cellar can do. 

TRANSPLANTING GRASS.—A oorrespon- 
dent has tried an experiment in tranaplent- 
ing grass, which he thusdescribes: “I cut 
a barrel of blue grass sud, and with a spade 
chopped it into pieces about two inches 
myuare, I took these in a basket and drop 
ped them where we had sown oats, putting 
them about two feet apart and stepping on 
each piece, I find they are all growing,and 
I chal watch closely to see bow long it will 
| be in spreading Ww cover the ground. If this 
plan was carried out on a large scale I think 
the chopped sods could be seattered with a 
shovel or forked from the wagon and a 
roller passed over it, and if this was done 
early in the spring it would all grow."’ 

CHEESE ¥ROM POTATORES—A Gerinan 
paper says that cheese is made from prota 
toos there in the following manner: Atter 
having collected @ quantity of potatoes of 
good quality, giving the preference to a 
large, white kind, they are boiled in a 
cauldron, and becoming cool they are peel- 
ed and reduced to a pulp, either by means 
of a grater or mortar. To tive pounds of 
the pulp, which ought w be as equal as 
possible, isadded one pound of sour milk 
and the necesmary quantity of salt. The 
whole is kneaded together and the mixture 
covered up and allowed w& lie for three or 
four days, according to the season. At the 
end of this time it Is kneawled anew and the 
cheese are placed in litle baskets,when the 
superfluous mwisture escapes, They are 
then allowed tw dry in the shade and placed 
in layers tn large vesmels, where they must 
remain for tifleen days. The older these 
cheese are the more their quality improves. 
Three kinds are made. The tirst and wost 
common is made as detailed above; the 
| seoond, with four parts of potatoes and two 

parts of curdied milk ; the third, with two 

parts of pee and four parts of cow or 
/ewe milk. These cheese have this advant- 
| age over other kinds, that they do not en- 
| gender worms, and keep fresh for a mutn- 
| ber of years, provided they are placed in @ 

dry situation and in well closed vussels. 

- 2 oe 

| Answer fhis. 
| Isthere a person living whoever saw a 
case of ague, billiousness, nervousness, or 
neuralgia, or any disease of the stormnach, 
liver. or kidneys that llup Bitters will not 
| ore? 
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Terms, Without Premium 





$2.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE, | 


which includes the payment of the Postage by us. 





CLUBS. 
Cone Copy OMe FOr... .... 66. ce ee cnns i 
Two copies one year................ dines +) 
Three copies one year.......... sbaetess 45m 
Four coples ome year... ......6- 0 cece eee ce ee nees ~~ Co 
Five copies one year.... nncesuane cide ae 
Ten copies one vear deasseons we 
Twenty copies one year aw 


B@ Ani extra copy free toa person petting upaclub 
of five or more. 
any time during theyear at the came rate. Any mem- 
ber of a club can secure any one of the Diamante Pre- 
miume by remitting One Dollar extra, 

New subscriptions can commence at any time dur- 
ing the year. 


Important Notice ! 


tw An many of our subscribers 
have mot yet taken advantage of 
eur New Premium offers, and yet 
evince a desire te do so, we have 
decided to extend the time until 
further notice. 


Tur New PREMIUMS. 


four DMaMANTE KBeinciaANT Premiums are giving 
such universal satisfaction we sincerely want every 
reader to have at least one of them. In view of their 
superior quality, beauty, and geweral excellence, 
subscribers whoeall at this office cannot imagine how 
we ean afford such an expensive Premium, In re- 
sponse to many requests, we beg leave to call atten- 
thon to the followlng 

TERMS TO CLUBS: 

1 copy one year with either of the Dinmond Pre- 


DOLE RE COL LE LLL POLIO $2.57 
2 coptes one vear with elther of the Diamond 





POS OD GUN obo boca vecenencdscscerceenes 5.00 
* copies one year with either of the Diamond 
Pr miums to each ‘KeuhaeRenoeeneennetes . 7 


andanextra Dtamond Premium to the sender of the 
club, and for every three subscriptions thereafter at 
the same rate we will present the sender with an ad- 
Attional Premium. The whole set may be secured in 
this way Without expense, and as each subseriber in 
the club r ecetves THE Post one year and a l’re- 
mium, avery littl eflort among friends and ac- 
quaintances should induce them to subseribe, Ifany- 
one subscribing for THe Post and New Premium re- 
wrets the Investment after examination, he has only 
to return the Premium in good order, and he will re- 
oelve his money by return mall, 
Very Respecttully, 
THE SATURDAY EVENING PORT. 





Change of Address. 
Subscribers desiring their address changed, will 
please give thelr former postoffice as well as their 
present address, 





How to Remit. 


Vavment for THe Post when sent by mail should 
be in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Drafts, When 
netther is obtainable, send the money in a registered 
letter, atour risk, Every postmaster in the country 
1s required to register letters when requested, Fall- 
ing to receive the paper within a reasonable time af- 
ter ordering, vou will a@vise us of the fact, and 
whether you sent cash, check, money order, or regis- 
tered letter, 





To Correspondentn. 


In every case sendus your full name and address, | 


if vou wish ananswer. If the information desired Is 
notof general interest, «0 that we can answer in the 
paper, send postal card or stamp for reply by mail. 
Address all letters to 
THE SATURDAY EVENING PORT. 
726 Sansom St.. Phila., Ps. 
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THE DUTY OF LIFE. 
Lite has its moments of strength and 
bloom. its bright moments of inspiration, 


in Which the human artist, the painter of sheim, and 


human life, seizes on and utters what is pur 
est, most beautifal and divine. If, in our 
human life, we acted only then; if then all 
sacrifices were made, all victories won, 
there would be but little difficulty in life. 


But the difficult part is to preserve through | 
a long course of vears the flame which has | 


been kindled by inspiration only ; to pre- 
serve it while the storms come and go, while 
the everlasting dust-rain of the moment 
falis and falls ; to preserve it still and uni- 
form amid the unvarying changing of un- 
varied days and nights. To do this, strength 
from above is required ; repeated draughts 


from the fountain of inspiration, both for | 


the great and the smal]—for all laborers on 
earth. 


Additionwmay be made to clabs at | 


| 
**ARDEN | 


‘happy ; through bis paltriness, he ie grest. 
Blinding passion, deluding, erroneous valu- 
| ations—the fancy that deceives—the feeble- 





~ | pess that stops—these are at once the re- 


proach and the glory of life. Wisdom is 
the crown of heaven ; the curse of earth. 
' Virtue, a praise on high ; a punishment be- 

low. Our condition is haman; to approach 
' our natures to the divine, is to oppose the 
eternal fitness of things. He that puts off 
his manhood while garmented in life, will 
be accused. But while we are in life, it is 
our best happiness, our best glory, our best 
| virtue, our duty to be men. 

The earnest man, determined on his duty, 
wins way for himself, and earnestness and 
truth go together. Never affect to be other 


bed, and the prisoners are locked in when 
they retire to rest. Each cell has an electric 
signal, a toilette set, and fs lighted with gas, 
so that the prisoner can read or wrile at 
night, light during the day being provided 
by a window of ample dimensions. 

An English gentleman has had construct- 
ed for his personal enjoyment a novel ve- 
hicle, twelve feet by six in size, and divided 
into two compartments, which he calls a 
‘land yacht."’ The owner's sleeping room 
is fitted exactly like a yachtman’s cabin, 


| leaving the fore part as a saloon, in which 


than you are—either richer or wiser. Never | 


be ashamed to say “I do not know.’" Men 
will then believe you when you say “T do 


know."’ ‘‘Never be ashamed to say, whether | 
| in France may be instructed in rifle prac- 


as applied to time ormoney, “I cannot af 


ford it,”’ “TI cannot afford to waste an hour | 


in idleness,to which you invite me."’ “‘I 
cannot afford the dollar you ask me to 
throw away.’” Once establish yourself and 
your mode of life as what they really are, 
and your foot is on solid ground, whether 
for the gradual step onward, or for the sud- 
den spring over a precipice. From these 
very maxims let us deduce another—learn 
to say no with decision, ‘‘yes’’ with caution; 
with decision, whenever it resists 
” with caution, whenever it 
implies a promise. A promise once given 
isa bond inviolable. A man is already of 
consequence in the world when it is known 
that he can be implicitly relied on. This 
confidence and reliability, founded upon 


“no” 
temptation; ‘‘yes 


SANCTUM CHAT. 


Tue physicians of the world are distrib- 
uted as follows: United States, 65,000; 
France and colonies, 26,000: German Em. 
pire, 82,000; Great Britain and colonies, 35, 
000; Italy, 10,000; Spain, 5,000; all others, 
something over 17,000. 





| Tae French Ministry of Posts and Tele 
| graphs is organizing a system of movable or 
‘“‘flying’’ post-offices. They are so con- 
structed as to be capable of being moved 
from town to town, and it is thought that, 
by their means, the temporary strain often 
experienced at watering places will be met. 
Ir is said that the co-operative stores in 
Boston will hereafter be conducted on the 
plan of the civil service stores of England. 
They promise to deal only in the best arti- 
cles, and give every buver 5 per cent. dis 
|count from the average market price. 
Every stockholder will be given a list of 
forty stores where he can buy goods ten per 
cent. lower than the ordinary price. 
| share costs four dollars, 





Sat was first made in Michigan in 1850, 
and in that year 4000 barrels were made. 


the Michigan Salt Association, manufac- 
tured 2,676,588 barrels. There were 342,000 
barrels manufactured in the month of June 
| last, and the estimate for this year is about 
| 4,000,000 barrels. The manufacture has in 
| creased steadily since 1866, since which 
'time about 19,000,000 barrels have been 


/ 


| made. 


FRANKFORT ON-THE- MAIN witnessed a 
month ago the departure from her gates of 
| the last post-chaise, and the last postillion 
that will leave them for many a year. It 
was the only diligence that remained in 
Frankfort,and ran to Bockenheim, Hedder- 
other neighboring places. 
' Crowds of officials and other persons as- 


| 


One 





the highest trust, is a realization of the | 
grand duty of life. 
A a —_— 
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In 1880, the Saginaw district controlled by | 


sembled at the postofiice to witness the de- | 


| parture. Asthe wheels rolled away. the 
postillion blew from his horn « wuching 
| old tune ot farewell. 

Tue largest prison in Europe has just 
been completed at Berlin. It is destined for 


prisoners before their trial, and is attached | 


to the courts of justice. The portion set 
| apart for men contains 733 separate cells, 


common; whilst there are 26 isolated cells 


accommodation is also provided for a ser- 
vant. This land yacht is so devised that it 
can travel either by land or rail, and the 
owner will make his first ‘‘cruise’’ along 
the Italian coast. 


In order that the rising generation of men 


tice before even they enter the army, a sum 
of 1,000,000 francs is to be applied by the 
Minister of War to the purchase of guns for 
the use of boys in elementary schools, 
These arms will be similar to the regulation 
army rifles, but, of course, lighter. Each 
school is to receive three, of which one will 
be specially adapted to being taken to pieces 
for the practical teaching of the principle 
and construction of firearms. 

Paris has more poor than any city in the 
world. The number of registered poor who 
have received relief during the present year 
reaches the number of 354,812, of whom 
200,000 receive out-door relief. The num- 
ber supported wholly by charity is over 
150,000. In 1879 every tenth person was a 
confirmed pauper. The annual poor rate 
of Paris is about 8125 per family. Paris 
supports 28,000 orphans and foundlings, 
pays the expenses of 15,000 mothers too 
poor to support themselves, and has 
the names of over fifty thousand families 
on its official lists. 

THE experiment of carrying fresh beef 
and mutton from Australia to England has 
proved in one sense a success, and in »n- 
other a comparative failure. The meat has 
arrived in perfectly good condition, but the 
price obtained has not been, on the whole, 
remunerative, if the reports are well found- 
ed. For instance, one large consignment 
fell upon a market already glutted by the 
arrival of a previous shipment from Aus- 
tralia and of a large cargo from this coun- 
try. Asa consequence the price fell below 
the point of profit. One chief difficulty 
which the business encounters lies in the 
fact that meat transported in refrigerators 
such an enormous distance must be disposed 
of immediately upon its arrival, and cannot 
wait even a day for a better market. 

It is seldom that one hears rejoicing over 
the prosperity of the liquor traffic, and it 
seems a little odd and somewhat startling to 
be informed, with much cheerfulness, by an 
English trade journal, that the consump- 
tion of British spirits during the last decade 
increased about two-thirds in comparison 
with the decade before the last. The Trade 
admits a certain falling off in spirits and a 
stationary condition in beer of late, but pro- 
tests energetically against this being consid- 
ered any proof of growing intemperance. 
It regards this as part of the general indus- 
trial depression, and is certain that when the 
nation finds it has more to spend its ‘‘drink 
bill’’ will ‘‘coevally'’ augment. Already 
from certain signs, it ‘‘ has little doubt that 
the trade will now enjoy a few halcyon 
vears.”’ 

Every form of entertainment now calls 
for its special note of invitation. For five 
o'clock tea the tiny paper and envelope is 
adorned with a hall clock, the hands point- 
ing to the hour of five, and accompanied by 
a gypsy table set with a single cup and sau- 
cer. A music-stand also indicates the pro- 
posed amusement of the visitors. Some of 
the designs i]lustrate the subject of the note, 
in a comical vein, such as ‘‘Just a line’’ 
will be indicated by a boy fishing, and 
‘Here goes’’ by a frenzied-looking person, 


_ with a pen towering above his shoulder. A 
and wards for 195 more prisoners in the | 


for men accused of grave crimes. That for | 


woman has only 70 separate cells and 15 
| large dormitories, giving in all accommoda- 
| tion tor 220 accused. The dormitories are 


tennis menu shows a young girl standing 
on a lawn, wearing a bonnet shaped from 
two rackets, with one or two balls doing 
service for flowers, inside the brim. An- 
other old fancy is a grinning cat’s head 
thrust through a pane of glass, with a fright- 


Sometimes through his weakness, man is . divided into “‘boxes,"” each containimg~a | ened bird flying in the distance. Far those 


about to travel there are little engines wes 


| steamboats capitally painted, with the names 


of prominent places written on the side. 

A MOVEMENT which has just been set on 
foot by the Association of Railway Em 
ployees of Great Britain fora reduction of 
the period of work to nine bours a day, has 


| met with considerable objection from the 








boards of directors. It is no uncommon 
thing at present for signal men and even 
engine men to remain on duty fourteen and 
often eighteen hours ata stretch. The op 
position to granting the concession asked 
for is that, independently of the extra ex. 
pense which the change would cause, great 
inconvenience would arise from changes in 
the staff during the working hours. One 
man, when permanently at the post, gets 
into all the minutiwe of a complicated rou. 
tine, whereas the division of the work be 
tween two men would, it is said, lead to 
misunderstandings and probable accidents. 


THE cyclone of speculation which has 
swept through this State during the past two 
years has reached the climax in the for- 
mation of the Mutual Birth Association. 
This, with the graveyard insurance compa- 
nies and the mutual matrimonial concerns, 
completes a circle of shameful corporate 
rottenness, which may easily be epitomized 
in three words—hatched, matched, dis. 
patched. This society has been organized 
for the benefit of married people only, and 
accidents will not be recognized. Policies 
are payable only after having been in force 
one year, which reduce the possibility of 
gambling on a sure thing to a minimum. 
As in other ‘“‘insurance’’ companies of the 
same stripe, ‘‘reputable physicians’’ must 
certify the claim of each beneficiary, and 
swear to the identity of the mother, pater- 
nity not being closely inquired into. The 
amount insured varies from $500 to $3,000, 
either of which sums is large enough 
to tempt many persons to commit fraud 
and crime. 

MANY predictions have been made as to the 
approaching end of the world, but, unlike 
most of the prophets, Dr. Howard Crosby, 
of New York, rests his prediction upon the 
Bible. His Sunday evening expositions of 
the Book of Revelation are attracting pecul- 
iar interest, and the congregations who lis- 
ten to them are induced by the knowledge 
that Dr. Crosby is one of the best Greek 
é&cholars and Biblical students now living, to 
place much confidence in his interpretation 
of a book of very deep mysteries. He is 
now giving an exposition of the part of the 
Revelation which relates to the present age 
of the world. According to his view, but 
two periods of prophecy remain to be ful- 
filled—the first extending from the comple- 
tion of the present period, in 1990, a thou- 
sand years, and constituting the milennial 
age, and the second extending from 2280 
to the year 3000, at which time he thinks 
the end of the world will come. There are 
few eminent Biblical scholars who venture 
to announce scriptural authority for a spe 
cific date as the end of the world, and 
therefore Dr. Crosby's prediction will at- 
tract very general attention. 

SCARCELY a week passes without the 
Gernan newspapers having to record 4 
fatal duel. One of the latest is where 
young lawyer's clerk named Waldeck blew 
his brains out in fulfillment of the condi- 
tions of what the Germans choose to call 
“an American duel,”’ into which he had 
entered some months ago with a baron 
whose identity is hidden in the German 
newspapers by the initial “Von R.”” A 
Berlin journal describes the ‘‘affair of 
honor’’ as follows: The ‘‘combatants 
drew lots for their lives, the loser solemnly 
engaging himself to commit suicide upon § 
certain day. It appears that the 15th of 
May was the date agreed upon between 
them for the death of one or the other. 
Waldeck drew the blank in this inhumao 
lottery, but failed to kill himself at the 4P- 
pointed time, and twice subsequently 
licited a respite from his adversary. lis 
second application was peremptorily Te 
fused by the baron in the following heart 
less terms: ‘‘Coward and rascal. I 4m 
waiting to attend your funeral!’’ © he 
ceiving this bloodthirsty intimation = 
deck at once shot himself, having record« 
at some length in a letter addressed t¢ - 
parents the circumstances ‘compelling = 
to take that fatal step.”’ 
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FORGIVE AND FORGET. 


When dark mists of passion 
shrouded, 
And words of ill-feeling give rise to regret, 
Oh, pray that the heart be serene and unclouded, 
And lulled by the precept, ‘‘Forgive and Forget |"* 


Though deadly the whisper that blights reputation, 
And hard be the struggle to cancel the debt: 

Ah ! think on the insults that bought us salvation— 
Redeemer-like, try to ‘*Forgive and Forget." 


Though bitter the feeling when friendship so cher- 


ished, 
Has proved an illusion with dangers heset— 
Though life’s dearvst treasures have suddenly per- 
ished, , 
With charity, loving, *‘Forgive and Forget. ** 


How pleasant the feeling! how pure the devotion, 
When deep-seated hatred by friendship is met ! 
And off will arise a responsive emotion 
When enemies see us **Forgive and Forget.** 


Refuse not forgiveness ! when rancor Is sleeping, 
When tears of contrition the eyelids shall wet, 

For God is offended ! bright angels are weeping. 
When mortals refuse to ‘‘Forgive and Forget. * 


In youth's sunny days If adversity lowers, 

The heart will be peaceful though troubles may fret, 
And life be a series of rosy-winged hours, 
“if ruled by the maxim ‘‘Forgive and Forget.*' 


A Sister’s Treachery. 








BY A. 8. D. 





SHALL wantsome more holly. Martha, 
bring me my 
rk and get some at once.”’ 

The speaker, a young girl of eighteen, 
tall and slight, with fair golden hair hang- 
ing in wavy curls to her waist, was mounted 
on a high stool, busily en in decors 
ting the gilt frame of an old-fashioned life- 


sized portrait. 

“You an’, Miss Franzia,’’ said Martha, 
gazing out of the windows, against which 
snow was drifting softly. 

‘Do I ever care for the weather?" ex- 
claimed Miss Franzia, springing with a 
merry laugh off the stool. “Come, bring 
ne iny shawl, you dear cross thing!’ 

* Dressing up them things, too, asin the 
sorrow of the house !’’ groaned Martha. 

‘* Never mind—perhaps it will propitiate 
then,” said her young mistress. ‘It isthe 
only bit 
ed, plaintively. 

The old servant’s eyes filled with tears; 
to hide thein she burried from the room two 
fetch the shawl, muttering, “As if Miss 

Sthel couldn’t have asked her there, and 


have given her a chance of lifting the curse | 
But i not | 
of 


as she didn’t do it herself! 


she! She's far too selfish, and afrai 
Miss Franzia’s pretty face coming too near 
her own! I never could abide Ethel!”’ 


Wra up warmly by the faithful ser- 
vant, Renin sped aatens the snow-covered 


ground toa » where the holly grew 
abundantly. The guardian of the Castle, a 


huge St. Bernard, rushed slong by her side, | 


occasionally giving deep yelps of satisiac- 
tion. 

Franzia Chestor was an orphan. The only 
relative of whom she knew anything was 


her sister, who was some few years her | 


senior; but she had been married some 
time to a man much older than herself,who 
was blessed with a jealous, iniserly disposi- 
tion. He had made it a special condition on 
his marriage that he ‘“‘ was not to be saddled 
with any relations,” and Ethel, thinking 
solely of her own comfort, ve the re- 
quired promise, and left Franzia to do the 
best she could in the dreary Castle home, 
with only the old servant for company. 

“I do not envy you,” Franzia had said, 
when her sister bade her good-bye. “I 
have the best of the bargain after all, for I 
am free.”” And so Ethel, Lady Selby, had 
found to her cost, but she was far too proud 
to own it. 


Generation after generation the Todches- | 


tors had been falling fromm their high estate. 

The curse of Philip, Lord Kingstone, had 
hung to them till the ruined Castle and a 
hundred or twoa year between them was 


all that remained to the last representatives | 


of the house. One possessor, more super- 
stitious than his fellows, had altered the 


name, in the vain hope of altering his for- | 
tunes along with it; but the curse still | 


clung to them, and now all hope seemed 
over. The Castle was a perfe.t ruin—there 
were barely three habitable rooms in the 
whole building. 

The timber had been cut before Mr. Ches- 
tor died, and the value of the land had fallen 

reatly in consequence ; though, as to sell- 
ing it, even Ethel, with all her selfishness, 
would not hear of that, and, when Lord 


Selby first oy it to the sisters, Frangzia | 
a 


turned upon him like a young lioness, 
erying— D 

“Sell Chestor! Never! We are poor 
enough, Heaven knows, but we are Chestors 
still. Nothing can change that. W here- 
upon the shrivelled old peer turned away 
in wrath, informing his bride-elect that he 
never wished to see her very ill-tempered 
sister n. 

On Franzia’s return to the castle, Martha 


met her at the door, looking very myste-. 


rious. 
“A ghost!’ whispered the young girl, 
putting her bright, cold cheek against the 
o!d woman's withered one. ‘ 
‘* Nonsense, __iLittle * - ‘ae, oY 
Martha, vainly trying ” ue 
the Rector’s Pat tie: has called upon you. 
She’sin the library. Let me take all this 
rubbish, and help you 
“No,” said Franzia, 


drawing herself up. 
“Mrs. Archer must see me as! am. 


They 


ble of | 
have never thought me worth the trouble | “| am sorry you mast go,” confessed 


! Franzia. 


calling on before.”’ 
Searcely waiting to shake off the snow 
ia entered the library. A dark-hai 


wraps—I will go into the | 


of Christmas I shall get,’’ she add- | 


oft with your shawl.”" | 


wh i book 


pany. With her arins holly, the 

ed-back scarlet hood of her wret dis- 

| Playing her wealth of golded hair, ren. 

ala stood, watching her visitors, and think- 

Ing how nice it would be to have a compan- 

| lon to love and chat to in the long lonely 
winter evenin ° 

“T bad an idea that I was not alone,”’ said 
| the lady, looking up; and then, risin 
| hastily, and not heeding the book which fe 

to the floor, she came forward with out- 
| Stretched hands. The bright, merry face, 
| upset all Franzia’s dignity; the holly was 
| thrown down, and she met her visitor half- 
way. 
| “You are Mrs. Archer?" she said, ques- 
tioningly. 

“No,” replied the young lady, with alittle 
laugh—*only her deputy. am Kate 
March, her visitur. Poor Mrs. Archer is tar 

too great an invalid to brave such weather 
as this; but | don't mind it. So Valentune 
drove me tw the gates, and will call for me 
presently."’ 

“You see I don't know much of my 
neighbors,”’ said Franzia, blushing. “Have 
I kept you waiting long ?”’ 

“I think I arrived shortly after vou left,”’ 
Miss March answered, and then added, 
“You will like the Rectory people very 
much when you know them.”’ 

“Thank you. How I must have 
hausted your patience !"" 

“Not at all. I only hope you will not 
think me very intrusive tor waiting when I 
| found you were out, but Valentine had 
|; gone—he has some business to doin the 
' village. I am afraid’’—and she looked at 
her watch—*I inust ask you to wlerate me 
for another haif-hour yet.” 

“I ain very glad to see you,” admitted 
Franzia, simpiv. “Noone ever calls upon 
me, and I have no relatives Jett—at least 
may one, iny sister—but she is married.” 

2¢ pathos and seorn blended in Miss 
Chestor’s voice gave Kate a tolerably clear 
ire of the real state of matters, butshe only 
sald— 

“I see you intend to keep Christmas after 
the old fashion,’ pointing to the decora- 
tions, “May I help you?" 

“If vou like—ouly I must warn you that 
my servant thinks J am doing avery shock- 
ing thing, and, if she discovers you aiding 
ine, She may set you down in her bad books, 
She calls those pictures the curse of our 
race."’ 

Miss March laughed. “Thereby hangs a 
tale,”’ she said. ‘Pray tell it to ine, if you 
do not object I so aclighe in old legends.” 

“Not in the least. do not put much 
faith in the legend myself. All I ask of 
you is that you Will not unmercifully quiz 
my style of uarrating,’’ rewurned Vranzia, 
gaily. 

“T am quite willing to promise you that I 
will not be so ungrateful ; so please begin.” 
And Franzia at once commenced her story. 

“In Lov this wasa hamlsome residence, 
Norman in style, with a tower at each wing. 





It formerly occupied a considerable space, | 


ect have robbed it of siz 
as well as grandeur. 


given way, and there is very little lef of the 
wwers. The castle once boasted a grand 
banqueting-hall with a handsomel y-carved 
oak work ceiling. In the passage connecting 
| the dining and drawing rooms a sinall room 

is still to be seen in the thickness of the 

wall; this was intended for the accomumoda- 

tion of a porter or sentinel. The drawing 

and ball rooms were splendid apartments, 
| large, and lofty, with richly-painted ceil- 

ings resplendent with flowers and cupidonas. 

Above these rooms was the private chapel, 

upon which artand money bad been Iav- 
| jshed unspareingly ; adjoining it were the 
chaplain’s roo ns, and the picture-ygallery, a 
loity but narrow apartinent running the 
whole length of the left wing. In it rare 
pictures aud articles of virtu were collected 
—for the then owner of Todchestor was a 
man of cultivated inind who had been inuch 
abroud. He was married twice—tirst toa 
Spanish lady of great beauty, who died in 
the second year of their marriage, leaving 
| him one daughter, and aflerwards to Mrs. 
| Mary Fanshawe, a lady celebrated about the 
Court for her wit and grace—but she too 
| died early, leaving him another little 
daughter, scarcely three years old. The 
children were sept toa relative in France to 
be taken care of and educated, and Sir Wil- 
liam devoted himself to politics—a danger- 
ous field of enterprise ; but he managed to 
steer clear of difficulties, and was generally 
in high favor with his party. Geraldine 
and Mary Todchester was severally sixteen 
and twenty when they retarned, under the 
care of their aunt, the Lady Eleanore Percy, 
w England. On their first appearance at 
Court they were surrounded by admirers, 
Some swore by the angelic beauty of Mary, 
'and wrote sonnets about her golden hair 
and blue eyes; but the greater number 
raved about Geraldine’s raven tresses and 


} 
| 
| but time and ne 
| 
/ 
| 
| 
} 


gy forth wild, itnpamioned 
| ruby lips, a q 


songs of . Two such uncommon 
beauties could not fail t attract the atten- 
tion of the too-easily fascinated king, and 
their fate might have been a very different 
| one had not Henry's attention been entirely 
engrossed by the charins of Lady Ann 
Boleyn then at the zenith of her beauty 
and er."’ ; 

At this juncture the clattering of hoof 
sounded in the avenue, and Miss March 


rose. 

“That is Valentine,” she sald, making a 
little grimace. “I sup it won't do to 
keey him waiting; but I wish he had nut 
been in quite a hurry this time.’ 


“I shall come again soon & heur the re 


in of the. fire, | 
+3 with a | 
mom | ewtiem mee 


| back 
| March. 


| the second time. 


ex- | 


, of the » ald Miss March, 

Basthy drs ane tite. “But I must 

So Be witiodt you the I 

came expressly 

very anxious to know 
me to 


Miss Chestor, 
& promise from you 


that you will come to her party on the | 


twenty-ninth. Will you?” 

“A party!’ Franzia’s heart beat fast, 
and the red color mounted a pléasure-tlag 
in her Pek = bid never been r a 
party. Suddenly her face changed. ‘I ain 
afraid—it is very kind,” she alienesed. 

“[ hope you are not going to send me 
with a refusal!’ exclaimed Miss 
“If you do, I shall certainly lose 
my character.” 

“For what?’’ asked Franzia, with a little 
amile. 

“Why, for persuasion. They tell me I 
can coax anything out of anybody.” 

“Then T suppose you must coasg a ‘Yes’ 
vut of me,” suid Franzia, merrily, reeolvin 
in ber own mind to write a refasal; an 
then, feeling she had not been very gracious, 
“Please wl? Mrs. Archer," she said, “how 
very kind I consider it of her to have 
thought of me."’ 

“That is right, dear; I am glad you will 
come,"’ said Miss March, shaking hands for 
“We will send the car- 
riage for you at six. Good-bye.” 

Franzia watched her drive away, and then 
turned into the kitchen to give Martha an 
account of the visit. 

“There is company staying at the Rectory, 
I know,” announced Martha, looking 
pleased. “You mustn't say you wont go, 
ittie uninsy.’’ 

“How can I go in this thick gown, or my 
shabby old black silk, among all those fine 
people ?” inquired Franzia, with a lamp in 

er throat. “There are only a few shillings 
of the quarter's money left, and they must 
last till the new year.” 

“Never you mind, dearie,”’ said Martha, 
tenderly stroking Franzia’s bright hair. 
“You go back to your decorating, and Jet 
mine sleep upon the difficulty ; perhaps the 
morning may bring a good thought.’ 

Franzia went back to the library in no 
mood for decorating; and, sitting down 
disconsolately betore the fire, she fell into 
a deep tit of musing. Unheeded the holly 
lay seuttered on the floor; the short Decem- 
berday faded into darkness; outside the 
wind risen almost to a hurricane, and 
the snow hid the lower window-panes. The 
firelight, always cheerful, danced and fliek- 
ered on the partly-<decorated pictures, and 
on the fair head bowed so sadly before it. 
At last, weary of play, it died down, and 
the room was Jeft in semi-darkness. A deep 
sigh awoke Franzia from her reverie. 

“Martha!” There wax no answer. 
“Perhaps it was inyself,”” thougtt Franzia. 

Another -< sigh floated through the 
room, and a voice, seemingly close beside 
her, sobbed out, ** Rest—rest—rest!"’ 

Starting to her feet, young girl listened 
intently. There was not a sound but the 





The ivy has grown #» | 


thickly in places that the stonework has | : ! 
| in a minute, if you dike. 


roaring of the stormand the occasional fall 
of a cinder on the hearth. Trembling and 


' white, she fled from the room. 


** Martha,” she said, entering the kitchen 
hastily, ** will you serve ine my tea here?” 
My tire has gone out.” 

“Surely, missy; but Ieuan light the fire 


**No; 1 will stay here,’ decided Franzia, 
wearily. 

Martha looked up from her work on 
hearing the unusual tone. 

“Is anything the inatter, Miss Franzia?"’ 

For answer Franzia laid her head on the 
old servant’s lap, and burst into tears. 
Martha was alarmed, and coaxed, scolded, 


and caressed her young mistress iniuch as | 


a nurse would a tired child. A thought 
struek her. 

“Why don’t you write and ask Lady 
Selby to send you a gown, dear?) Sne must 
have heaps of fine clothes,” 

Franzia’s tears dried at once, 

“Wear any of Ethel's cast-off 
she anid passionately. 
on a gown at all!" And then the fierce 
tone changed. “Lend meone of yours,” 
she said, with a saucy little smile. 

Martha returned the stile, and patted the 
little white hand on her lap. 

“Will vou give mea holiday to-morrow, 
Miss Franzia?’’ she asked, atter a while. 

“You silly old goose!" cried 
opening her eyes wide in 
“Just as if you don't always do as you like 
—though | can’t think where you want to 
Ko w."’ 


rments?’ 








| It's her parcel, not mine.” 


“Then I will start early; and, as I yo 
through the village, I will send M iss Stigys 
up w wait on you,” suid Martha, busying 
herself about the tea. 

a * — - * o 

Back from her snowy trip came Martha 
the next evening, looking weary but ra 
diant, with a parcel under her cloak which 
excited the curiosity of Miss Stiggs to the 
uttermost. 

“Law, Mrs. Martha, you do look done 
up!’ she exclaimed, coming forward, and 
officially divesting her of cloak and uin- 
brella. 


which I pared myself. So dosit duwn 
here in the warm and have it."’ 
“Thank you,’ said Martha, civilly. “I 


think I will take this upto Miss Franzia 
first."’ 

“Calicoes?"’ queried Miss Stiggs, pinching 
the parcel. 

‘*No,”’ said Martha, shortly. 

“Oh, 1 was merely going t offer my 
humble opinion. I am somewhat of a 
judge. § it ks perhaps?’ 

“You must ask 
know what's in that 
And Martha 
took it from beneath the inquisitive fingers, 
and went urestairs. 


On a low stool by the Gre Franaia sat read- 


| ae looked up gag 
meanage t 
. Mrs. Archer is | 


| tho 
I’m 


stop 


| as it's Christmas, 


“I'd rather not put | 


Franzia, | 
arazerinent. | 


“And frozw too, you are, no doubt; | 
but there’sa cup of hot tea all ready for you, | 


ranzia, if you wantto, 
paper, Miss Stiggs. | 


Martha's entrance disturbed her, and 


Iga. How giad I 
| am are come buck!" she said. “I be- 
lieve I've heard the history of every wid 
Stigye has ever had."’ 
“She is a chattering body ; but I am sorry 
she has worried you, minsy."’ 
| “Ob, no, she has not,” returned Franzia, 
wy ty 
“ She ts mngoetncel about the perty,”’ 
t the old servant. “Pretty degr. 
ht glad she will beable to go.” 
ranzia, IT hope you won't be of- 
perce el So far Martha got, and then 
short. 
“ Offended at Stiggs!" cried Franzia, with 


| “T thought it was 


| a little — 4 
| “No-with me, missy.” 


* Why should I be offended with you?” 
“Mins Franaia, I couldn't bear your not 


going to the party next week ; and so,when 


was over at Barnes for myself to-day, I 
just got this; and I hope you won't mind, 
I don't mean rudeness, 
dearie. I'm only like that servant you way 
reading to me about the other day—just « 
foolish body, that's all—so please excuse 
the liberty.” 

Leaving the parcel on the table, Martha 
hurried away. 

In much amazement Franga unfolded 
the paper, and discovered a roll of white 
muslin. <A hot flush of pride crommed her 


face, and she turned away half angry. For 
| 


a few moments she stood looking from the 
with herself, 


windows, nghting 
deed to have come to such 


Tt was bitter in 


sister rolled in wealth. It were better to 
work than suffer these humilations, Already 
Ethel had cast her off. She conld do no 
worse if she went into the world to earn 
her daily bread. Turning hastily round, 
Franzia fancied she saw a ludy bending 
over the muslin on the table—a lady with a 
white sad face, large wistful eves, and a 
mouth half glad, as though some inborn 
hope had provoked a manile. Only for «a 
moment the fancy lasted, and then a wild 
ery rang through the room, and Franzia 
sank to the floor.’’ 

** What is it, ny dearie?" cried Martha 
running in, and taxing the young girl in 
herarmea. “Hush, hush, my lamb! You 
mustn't ery like this—vou'll hurt yourself. 
There, lie down on the sofa, and keep still 
awhile, You'll feel better soon.” 

So the old woman crooned, sinoothin 
the hair from the girl's hot brow, — 

ently chafing her hands. After a while 
‘ranzia grew calmer and sat up. 

“How stupid of mel’ she said, wmniling 


| poverty as this—to need a gown when her 


faintly. “Did I frighten you very much? 
“What mule you ill, dearie?” asked- 
Martha. 





“Thad «a headache, dear old woman,'"’ 
she said, kissing the faithful creature, * and 
Thad been thinking. Don’t mind me—I 
am all right now.’ 
| “You weren't 

Franzia ?"" 

“No, indeed. How could you think go? 
Thank you for your Christmas present. 
You must help me to make the dress, and 

| when I atin married, Martha, I will give 
|} voua silk gown that will stand by itself." 

| “Then Thope vou may find some one at 
| the Rectory, missy," maid Martha, with a 
sinile. 
| “Who knows? Perhaps I 
turned Franzia, lightly. 

| “Lontly wish it may be the Mr. Kingstone 
who is to take the curse off the bouse,’? 
muttered Martha. “For as sure as I've « 
head on my shoulders Miss Franzia’s seen 
the Chestor ghost, though she won'town it; 
and some misfortune'’s nigh us.” 

No; Miss Franzia would not own to hav- 
ing Seen the yhost—indeed she did not 
believe she had. ‘The shadows in the half- 
light tminled me,’ she told herself, and 
bravely tried to forget the cccurrence in the 
excitement of getting rewly for the party. 

- o * * « * a 

| Who is that lovely girl in white?" asked 

faygentioman leaning against a window of 

| Mra. Archer's drawing-room. 

“The one talking to Lady Sussex?" 
his companion, Miss March. 

i oe 

| “That is Prana Chester.’ 

“Wil vou introduce me?’ 

“Ifyou like.” 

“The one talking to Miss March, by the 
window,” Lady Susmex was suving to 
Franzia. “Do you see whieh T mean?" 
“Yes. He certainiy is handsome,” 
plied Franzia. 

“Excessively,” said the lady, emphasising 
the word. “My girls adore him. But he 
is quite uniinpressionable. It is best so, I 
suppose, for they sav he is dreadfully poor, 
It is such a pitvy—he ix so handsome, seo 
talented, and has travelled evervwhere 
tow,”’ 

“How nical" 
envious litthe sigh at the word 
“What is his mame?" 

Before Lady Sussex could reply, 
March claimed Franzia’s attention, 
introduced Mr. Kingstone. 

The name esaped Franzia, but in the 
course of the evening she heard Mrs. Archer 
call hin Valentine, and in deseribing the 
| party to Martha she dubbed hin Mr. Valen- 
tine, 

The time sped quickly after he had seated 
hitnself beside her. She had never met 
with any one so clever or entertaining be 
fore, aid when, as ske took leave, Mra. 
Archer made her proinise to come to see 
her very often, Franzia hopet she might 
inect him again. 

- # 


upset with me, Misa 


may,’ re- 


said 


re- 


murmured Franzia, with an 
*“*travelled.’’ 


Mine 
and 


* o . * 


“I think itis much worse for men to be 
poor than wornen.”’ 

The remark came from Miss Chestor, who 
was seated beside Mrs Archer's couch, a 


few days afer the party. 
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“Why?” asked Mra. Archer, in smiling 
surprise. 

“Men need so many more things than we 
do, and poverty is so crippling w energy,” 
wus the reply. 

“Yot some of our greatest men have 
sprung from nothing. Making a colossal 
fortune out of halfa-crown is no inyth, you 
know. There can have been no lack of | 
energy in such cases,” sald her friend. 

“No,” admitted Franzia, only half con- | 
Qinced: “but that wasso lon ae, before 
ounpetition was so great, Loo at Mr. 
Valentine—he does not want energy; yet 
he is poor,” aided Franzia, uncon- 
scious of his near neighborhood, 

“Who told vou he was poor?” asked Mrs. 
Archer, elevating ber eyebrows, 

Lady Sussex.’ 

“And she was quite right, Miss Chestor,”” | 
aaid Mr. Kinustone, ouning forward from 
behind the window-curtain,. “IT did not 
know how poor till a few days ago.”’ 

Franzia started, and biushed — at 
bis sudden appearance, While Mra, Archer | 
raised her eves reproachiully to his face ; 
but he would not meet her gaze. 

“TD thought it required a lotof money to 
travel,” suid Franzia, balf questioningly, 
after alittle silence; “and you have seen 
sO Tnany places,” 

“Living isso cheapabrowd,’’ he explained, 
‘and walking isa Very inexpensive way of 
traveling.” 

“What are you all chattering about?” 
asked Miss March, joining the trio, 

«Miss, Choste, is trying torefute the poet's 
aphorisin, ‘Sweet are the uses ofadversity,’”’ 
said Mr. Kingstone, wheeling up a chair for 
the new-ooter, 

“Dou'tencer into any learned discussions 
now. | bew, for Linet Mr. Archer on the | 
wtlairs, escorting the ‘learned lord,’’’ an- 
nounced Miss March. 

Mr. Kingstone made a yritmace, and Mrs, 
Archer exclaimed— 

“Lord Sayes! Then he has come to din- 
ner. Werust go and dress, Kate."’ 

“Docs it take you long to dress?’ asked 
Kate, as sie led the way tw her dressing- 
root. Franzia erimmsoned, 

“Towould Mrs. Archer think it rude if I 
do not go down to dinner? T have no dress, 
I did not know there would be company,” 
ashe imurimured, in much contusion, 

“Oh, vou must go down, dear! Your 
dress will do very nicely, and TP ean pro- 
vide you with et-wteras, Here comes 
Morris—she will do your hair.” 

With the aid of some white hice, Pranzia's 
kKhabby black milk, uocder the shiltul fingers | 
ot the lady solaid, soon presented quite a 
different appearance > and whom Last ned 
ations ber curtis, the eflect was wondertul. 

“Will vou use amy ofthese, dear?” asked 
Miss Mareh, tapping the lid of her jewel- 
om, 

“No, thanks,” answered Pranzia, 
hada diorror ot borrowed plumes, 

“Ttowants halt an hour to diner,’ seid 
Kate, lisiaissing ber rasa. ‘Shall we sit 
here by the fire and cliat, mstead of proiny 








whe | 


(how stars! 
braizla aequiesecd, and drew ooup her 
ehour, sieving OW bat aiee bittle OSsip we 
lived at Peelelrestor tine otter ‘hay ! 
“Pid we met? And pray hew are the 
Khiosts? bracgunnre lb inaate, none rrily. 

“Pecun t tath of Uleia, said brandaa, with 
4 bithies shiver. 

“Whiy, 
soorned brave the other diay.’ 

"No, tredbeed. Dani mot afraid, but 
Aired them followed the story of Pranzia’s 
trivclits, 

“What save that delightful old Martha of | 
looks as if her belt of 
‘ertpombeste ms SITLIEDLS cont PRS Lies would be 
very tirtis 

“ttos, answered) Pranzia, laughing, ‘so 
TD kheep iy fenetos to tivesedt. 

“Brave clild! My courase would have 
tatedine, Now DP want vou to tell i?" 

“Weill Pl de it, if vou ere to Listen.” 

“Toeare to listen very tiueh, said) Miss 
Mareh. So please begin without amy ton. 
mertise, We lad reached the era ol lovers. 
Dh vou remember? 

Proizia onmeodded ber tiewd, and afler a 
msliort phalse Poerurcana. 

“Woth bewutyv, riehes, and love at) their 
feet, the sisters should taave been liappwy, 
bai they were mot: their lowe lind beeen 
piven te the same poms, Lord) Witusteie, 
dnd adeecling of bitter jealousy sprang up 
tt thee dnewart of teeraldine, tor lie wis tier 
sister Ss Tost devoted adiuniurer Ile wasa 


yvousurely are not afraid 2?) You 





yours? Stic 


thant creat talent, a tricnid of Sidney's and 
the karl of Survey's. 

“Mory wartily returned his afleetion, 
wid tive peal laud giutuaily plight their 


troth. 

“Hvevery dieans In her power Geraldine 
Showed tov prefercnee tor the young beble, 
bathe recuwined ob durate—all her graceful 
arts Loled to bring tint to her side, 

“Mistress Mary's golden tresses bound 
hit fast, and lhe deelimed to see her sister's 
teow eovidhert dtoirabion. 

“Dudertiing tiuel oot her mothers tm- 
petuous Soutuern mature, the girl resolved 
not towive up ber hopes without a strugyle. 
She appealed to Limi tn passionate tertas to 
return, in part at least, the passion that was 
oonsuiting ber, but he lent a deat ear tw her 
@Gnitreatios, 

“Sue swore to be avenywed of the sliht 
she considered herself to bave reeeived, and 


quictly waited tor a convenient opportu. 
milly. 

“Mary and her lover were constantly - 
wether. 


“With Sir Willian’s permission, Lord 
Kingstone visited at Todchester Castle as 
the aflianced husband of his younyer 


daughter, and the oourse of true love ap- 

ed w be flowing as smoothly as could 

s Wished, for no one recked the bad pas- 

sions tbat were surwiug in Lae breast of tue 
beeutu Geraldo, i 


| sweetheart,’ said the 
| his ladv-love, 


“ais ‘your wit is unanswerable.’ 
e 


‘it petritiod, 
|} dunts, alarmed by the cries, entered the 


“Fond of 


—Holbein. They were art triumphs. 

“Lover-like, Lord Ki me expressed a 
wish tq 4. Mary's portrait; but to 
his surprise, h uest met with « decided 
refusal from y William. ma 

“Again an n was his request prot- 
feret wih the = results. 

“Onee he ventured to ask for Geraldine’s 
intercession, but she turned upon him 
morntully, saying, since he was so sure of 
the original, such anxiety forthe painted 
copy Was no great compliment to her sister. 

**T will e’en have it without consent, 
oung noble, gaily, t | 
‘I studied palnting awhile at 
the Italian schools, I doubt not Tcan make 
a fairish copy of old Hans'’s masterpiece, | 
and thou shalt keep watch, mine own, that . 
I be not interrupted.’ 

“Mary, who thought the refusal beth | 
needless and unjust, willingly seconded his 
Wishes. An hour was appointed when Sir 
William and Geraldine would be from 
home, and the pleasarlt task was cor- 
menced, Little did they dream what retri- 
bution thelr folly was to bring. 

“For awhile all went prosperously: but 
at length their secret was discovered by 
Geraldine’s waiting-woman, who, alter the 
pa of her class, speedily made it 

nown to her mistress, The ly sagan 
rage knew no bounds, Slighted by the man 
she loved, her love had turned to hatred. 
The tine was come when she could con- 
suinuinate her vengeance. The next meet- 
ing of the lovers was interrupted. Scarcely 
had Lord Kingstone spread out his colors | 
and commenced upon the now nearly-fin- 
ished ininuture than Geraldine stepped 
from behind asereen in the gallery und 
fronted them. 

“*A dutiful daughter i’sooth! she ex- | 
claimed, pointing her finger soornfully at 
Mary who sat near. ‘“Methought, Lord 
Kingstone,’ she added, turning to him, 
‘ty father refused you a copy of that sume 
picture?’ 

“Truly, fair lady, else had I not been 
here,’ he answered lightly, not pausing in 
his work. 

“*T would advise your lordship to turn 
your talent to better aceount,"’ said Geral- | 
dine, insolently, “and apply its proceeds to 
repairing the somewhat luipoverished for- 
tunes of your house,” 

“With an angry flush on his face Lord 
Kingstone sprang to his feet, a passionate | 
reply half partmy his lips, but Mary's 
gentle troubled face calined bis impetuosity. 

“*Madaim,’ he said, bowing contemptu- 











“Ile turned to Mary, who had also risen 
and stood beside him. ‘Our work must 
needs wait on better chance, swectheurt,’ 
he said. ‘Wilt thou take the portrait into | 
thy heepiny, till it is needed again ?’ 

“Ina moment Geraldine had seized a wet 
brush lying on a chair near, Alas for the 
tniniature! Its wet surface was bedaubed 
= restoration; # Stray tress of golden 
mir alone revealed what it had been.  En- 
razed beyond bearing, the nobleman taun- 
ted her for her jealousy. Words waxed 
warn between them, and Mary learned at 
lust her sister's secret 

“elf vou were a man, madam,” cried 
Lord Kingstone inafury, ‘you should bit- 
terly rue the insults you have offered me.’ 

“'Itneed not & man to avenge my in- 
Juries,” she rejoined, fiercely. “This will 
du it.’ 

“A gleam of steel tlashed before his eyes; 
Mary slipped between them, receiving the 
blow, and witha sharp cry sank into the 
artis of her lover. 

*'biend, vou have killed her!’ he cried. 

“Hlorritied at ber act, Geraldine stood as 
Sir William and some atten- 





picture-sallery ; the cause of the commotion 
was all too plain. After passionately kiss- 
ing the peule, cold face, of his love, Lord 
Kingstone laid her dead formin ber father’s 
artis, and then he stood before Geraldine. 

“May a curseglall on you and yours tor 
ever! he said, solemnly lifting his hand. 
‘May your children wed misery or death! 
The remembrance of this vile act shall cling 
to vour race till one of thy descendants, fair- 
haired and blue-eyed as she was'—here he 
poimted to the deal Mary—‘weds for love 
one ot iy name, a wanderer and stranger!" | 

“Without another word or look Lord | 
Kingstone quitted the terrified group, 

“Days pussed,and, as he was not heard of, | 
search was made for him. In vain! No one 
ever saw hin wagain, and the tithe descended 
to his brother. 

“sir William lived but a short: time after 
the fatal event, and Geraldine umarried most 
unhappily. 

“Ot her seven children only one lived—a 
boy, Who took the title with the estates of , 
Chestor.”’ 

“Thank vou, dear,’ said Kate, as Franzia 
finished. ‘1 like it very much. 
“LT think the ghosts had better make the 
most ol their tune. I see an end to their 

reygn.”’ 

Frangia looked ai her friend 
ainazeient 

“Did you not say the hero's name who is 


a 


ee eee 


in blank 


| w release the race of Chestor from the 


‘curse’ Was to be Kingstone ?’’ asked Miss 
Mareh, siniling. 

Yes.” 

“Well, Valentine’s name is Kingstone, 
and, if ever there was a wanderer, he is 
one; and Kate laughed. 

“Oh, don't!’ cried Franzia, blushing 
furiously. ‘Besides, I don't believe in the 
story one bit—especially the later part; it 
is too improbable.” 

**We shall see,’’ remarked Kate, wicked- 
ly. “There the dinner-bell—we must | 
ge down, I don’t envy you vour late,”’ 


“Wiat late?” asked Frauaia. i 


and proud of his lovely | 
oa, Se illiam had ae oe | 
by a celebrated master of his time | 


| Chestor!’ exclaimed «a shrill voice at the 


| so oasily,’’ said his lordship, sentimentally, 


in to dinner with the learned 
pts,” w red Miss March. 

“Pray don’t unnerve ine,” said Franzia, | 
looking puzzled. - 

“Oh, you won't get on badly!” returned 
Kate, soothingly. “Only don’t ask him any 
questions, or you will get no dinner. 

He was not such a bad fellow, after “, 
this poor little Lord Sayes; pedantic an 
rather vain he was perbaps, but he was also 
true-hearted and generous. 

“You have made quite a conquest of 
Sayes, Miss Chestor,”” said Mr. Kingstone, 
as they sat down to a game of bezique after 
dinner. 

“Have 1?’ Franzia interrogated, with a 
blush and smile. “I do not know how, for 
I said very little to him.”’ 

“Some men prefer a silent woman, you 
know. I dare say the little boy—I beg his 
pardon, and yours—Lord Sayes never met 
with so good a listener before.” 

“Then I really pity him,” observed 


| to for comfort or sym 





Franzia; “for do you know, Mr. Kingstone 
—I am almost ashamed to say it—I scarcely 
heard a word he said?” 

‘Miss Chestor! What could you have 
been thinking of?’ he exclaimed, pretend- 
ing to look shocked. 

“Yes,” murmured Franzia, 1] am afraid 
it was very rude; but I so wanted to hear 
how you escaped from the Indians,” 

Mr. Kingstone smoothed his moustache 
with a gratified smile, and then bent for- | 
ward and looked straight into her sweet 
blue eyes. 

“Then it was I who robbed Lord Sayes of 
his good listener,’’ he said, sottly. “t 
makes me very happy to know it.”’ 

Franzia’s eyes fell beneath his, and sae 
shuffled her cards uneasily. 

“Shall we continue our play ?”’ she said, 
taking a card from her pack. 

Mr. Kingstone laid down a ten. 

“Take it! Take it, and declare, 


Miss 


back of her chair. 

But Franzia played wrongly, get into in- 
extricable confusion, and Mr. Kingstone 
was the conqueror, 

“T wish I could gain the great prize of life 


offering his arm to Franzia, tov take her to 
the teatable. 

“What do you call the great prize ?”’ asked 
Mr. Kingstone, sarcastically. 

“Ah, my dear Kingstone, we all know 
you are not a lady's tnan, 80 I am not sur- 
prised you do not understand me.” 

Mr. Kingstone’s brow grew black, and he 
gnawed his moustaches tlercely. 

“T should have thought a musty folio 
would have been the greatest prize lile could 
offer you,” he said, sav ~~ 

“That is all very well in its way, but 
there are other things equally worth win- 
ning ;’’ and Lord Sayes gazed adimiringly 
ut the pretty fleure he had just seated in an 
armchair. 

“Tlow should vou like to be the wife of a 
savant, Miss Chestor?” asked Mr, Kinv- 
stone, “You would have to be content 
with the second place in his affectionate re- 
guards; his books would take the first.” 

“T should not like such an arrangement 
at all,’ answered Franzia, lightly. 

“Of course not,”’ putin Mr. Archer; ‘but 
I do not think you need fear it, Miss 
Chestor. ‘Love rules the court, the camp, 
the grove,’ we are told; so T expect he cin 
nuunyge to creep into the study; and, if he 
docs, he will be sure to rule. Sayes, how 
about those® fossilised remains in the 
‘Tor Valley? 

The two gentlemen plunged deeply into 
geology, leaving Valentine «a clear field, 
while Miss March discoursed various goods 
for Mrs. Archer's delectation. 

And thus the Christmas days fled by in a 
dream of untold) happiness to Franzia 
Chestor. 

* * . * * * 

With hands tast clasped, as if t> retain the 
last fond pressure on them, with thushed 
cheeks and drooping bead, Franzia sat be- 
fore the fire on Twelfth Night. She had 
just heard the whispered story—so old, so 
sweet, so new—had been shaken by the de- 
licious trembling that thrills the heart when 
true love takes possession of it, had felt the 
kiss thattold what words could not say so 
fully orso well. Twilight deepened into 
night as she sat there, and the silver moon 
mounted over the trees, and peeped in at 
the windows. 

Down inthe kitchen Murtha sat, dreaming 
over her knitting, with a brighter look on 
her face than was ever seen there before; 
and, as she folded up her work to prepare 
tea, she murmured a thanks iving that the 
“curse” was ended at last. She little guess- 
ed how far away the ‘at last”? was. 

* * * * - * 

More than a year had elapsea, 

Sweet daisies hid peeped above the young 
eee grass; Violets had bloomed in the 
shady hedges; June roses had decked the 
gardens and perfumed the baliny air; hot 
suns had ripened the yellow grain and 
robed the stubble with briiliant poppy 
flowers, j 

Apples had strewed the orchard grass; in 
the hop-garden there had been bustle and 
activity ; silently the trees had robed them- 
selves in sombre browns, mourning the 





summer days gone past, and then they had 
strewn their dead beauty on the ground and | 
sunk again into slee ' 
Lave's vear too, Vike the seasons, had 
bloomed and faded; it wasa dream of the | 
past, sweet but transient. 
Lite that had seemed all brightness had | 
suddenly changed into the darkness of a 
Sturless night. 
_ Franazia, like Shakspeare’s Viola, “pined | 
in thouybt,”” and found “life’s chariot 
wheeis” clogged with wondering memories. | 
But why had love spread his wings in | 
flight? She knew wot; if was all au ianpen- | 


elrabie lnyswry, j 


Poor lonely child, she had no one to turn 
y, for Mrs. Archer 
had been ordered to Mentone, and Colonel 
March, accom ied by his niece, had joined 
them. Whether if they had been at home, 
Franzia would have unbosomed herself is 
doubtful; pride made her reticent. 

Even faithful old Martha had not heen 
taken inw the girl’s contidence,and could 
only offer her aflectionate sympathy 
silently. Franzia sutlered alone, and the 
result was “a lean cheek, asunken eye, and 
everything about her demonstrating « care- 
less desolation.” 

Christmas was drawing near; the snow 
had all melted during the night, and a 
lealen-hued mist envelo the landscape. 
But the weather mattered little to Franzia, 
who was sitting id) Mi by the window, look- 
ing out, but with thoughts far away. Her 
cheeks were pale, her figure was thin and 
drooping, her hands, crossed carelessly over 
some work in her lap, were wasted to 
transparency. A little lady in deep mourn- 
ing who stood in the doorway looked 
shocked at the change a few short months 
had made in her friend. 

“Franzia,’ she exclaimed, comity 
suddenly forward, “are you ill, darling? 

‘Kate! I thought you were at Mentone! 
low glad I am!” And Franzia rose eagerly 
w meet her visitor. 

*T was, but this called me home;" and 
Miss March touched the deep crape of her 


| dress. 


“Not your uncle, dear?’ interrogated 
F’'ranzia, —- os 

“Yes. It was very sudden. 1 was y 
poepeeee I knew he had neuse-dieeae 
Sut about yourself, Franzia? I can’t talk 
of my bereavement just yet. You are ill, 
dear, Iam sure. I lett youso bright and 
happy. What have re been doing with 
yourself to. luok like this?” 

“Nothing. Do I look so very ill?" And 
Frangia laughed a mocking little laugh. 

“I shall give Valentine a gvod scolding 
for not taking better care of you.”’ 

“lio is nothing to me,” said Frauzia, in- 
ditferently. 

“Nothing to you? What do you mean? 
Pray explain the enigma.” 

hs mean’ simply what I say—there is 


nothing to explain,’ answered Franzia, 


| coldly. 


*“lhore is something wrong, I can see,’’ 
said Kate, “If you won't tell me, Valentine 
shall.” 

‘Do pot speak to bim, Kate. 
Mrs. Archer. Is she better?’ 

“Much,” replicd Kate, permitting the 
forbidden subject todrop. “I think ft she 
could live in Mentone always her life might 
be prolonged a few years; but she will 
never be better in England.”’ 

“Tt is very sad for them.” 

For a little while the 


Tell me of 


sat silent, cach 


| busy with her own thoughts. 


Presently Franzia leaned forward and 
touched the cheek of her companion with 
her lips. 

“Kate, I wish | couid ask you to stay 
with me. It rust be so sad for you at the 
Hall; but——" She paused, and looked 
dubiously round the shabby, hali-furnished 
room With a sigh, 

Miss March returned the little caross, 
suyingg— 

**| could not ieave auntie just now, dear 
Franzia; there is so much to attend to. 
Edward cannot reach England jor seven or 
eight weeks yet, so much of the business 
mutters falls upon me. But you must come 
and sate me company. It is what I came 
tou ask. Will you?” 

It took a great deal of persuasion from 
Martha and Miss March ie tndans Franzia 
w go to Marchinont Hall with her friend; 
but Katie’s sorrow and a promiise that 
she should see no one overcame Franzia’s 
resolution, and she was earricd off in tri- 
tunph. 

The complete change of scene did her 
good, though she siill looked ill, Her 
spirits revived under the influence of Kate's 
gentle kindness. Like a wise girl, Kate 

ut aside the skeleton, and never permitted 
t to intrude in their confidence. 

“LT shall kuow all in time,’’ she said to 
herself. “I cin waita wlule. When I do 
know what is wrong, [ uiust try to right it, 
or at this rate Franuzia will worry herself 
into a fever.” 

A whole month passed, and still Franzia’s 
silence was unbroken, and her white, wan 
face was pitiable to sec. Kate suddenly dis- 
covered that she could wait no longer—her 
patience was exhausted, So one day she 
plunged headlong into the fray. 

“Franzia, I want you to tell ime exactly 
what is the quarrel between yourself and 
Mr. Kingstone.” 

The suddenness of the attack surprised 
Franzia. 

“There is no quarrel,’’ sle said quietly. 
“We parted as usual last September. He 
was going to some eountry-house for the 
shooting, and I have never heard a word 
from hii since.” 

“Then you have not offended hiin in any 
way ?”’ 

“No.” 

‘“tias he heard of Lord Sayes’ proposal ?”’ 

“Yes—at least of the first.” 

“The first?) Did he make you a second?” 
asked Kate, surprised. 

“Oh | pa Septem ber—soon after Val— 
Mr. \ingstone—wenut away,’’ replied 
Franzia. P 

“[ suppose you never told any one oO 
thiut seoond offer?” 

“Nobody but Ethel. She was very angry 
with me for not accepting him." 

“One more question, dear, and I will let 
you out of the witness-box. Does Lady 
Selby know Mr. Kin ne?” 

Why do —_ 


” 


*No—I do not think so. 
ask, Kate?’’ And then, rising w her feet, 
Franzia exclaimed, “Katie, how scornful 
yeu lovk |” 
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“Why, it was to Lord Selby’s house Val 
went for the er pe 1 she said, with a 
eontemptuous curl of her . 

“But I never told him about Ethel. He 
mav rot have ” 

“No,” interra 
then that Lady Selby was your sister; but 
she has enlightened him on that and some 


other points long ere this, no doubt. Cheer ' 


up, Franzia—we will have a happy Christ- 
mas vet.” 

With a warm embrace Kate wished her 
friend good night, and left her to her refleo- 
tions, Which were neither happy nor satis- 
factory. 

“] will go and consult aunt before I write 
to Valentine,”’ decided Miss March, as she 
erossed the corridor. “I think he ought to 
be asked foran explanation; and, as I am 
his cousin, I suppose I have a little right in 
the matter.” 

The result of which consultation was 
that Mrs. March dispatched a note to Mr. 


Kingstone requesting the pleasure of his | 


company for a few days. 
On Christmas Eve morning Franzia wrap- 


xod herself up in shawl and wandered out | 
} Kate was busy letter-writ- | 


nto the park. 
ing, and Mrs. March never appeared before 
luncheon. 

There had been a fall of snow during tho 
night, and the ground was crisp with frost. 
It was not an inviting day for a stroll, for 
the sky was heavy with clouds, and a sharp 
“nor’-easter” betokened more snow. In 
the lime-avenue a group of hares, squatting 
in conclave amongst the dead leaves, 
sc.unpered off at the first sound of footsteps 
whilst a bright-eved robin, twittering a 
teeble song in a holly-bush near by, spread 
his brown wings and fluttered after them. 


Overhead the branches creaked in the ehill | 


blast; and Franzia shivered as she drew her 
wrap closer around her and quickened her 
ce. 
The ring of other steps upon the frozen 
ground caused Franzia to look up quickly. 


The figure coming towards her was faumi- | 


liar; turning sharply round, she darted off 
amid the bushes, and ran swiftly back w- 
wards the house. 

“He did not see me,"’ was her thought. 
“J can cross the lawn and go in by the side- 

ate.”’ 
. “fady Saves!" ejaculated Mr. Kingstone, 
pulling “up suddenly. “Could she have 
seen me? Ithink not. I'll take side-way, 
and so avoid a meeting. It is too bad of Kate, 
upon ny word, alter the way iny lady bas 
treated me, Little flirt!” 

Breathlessly Franzia sped on; her head 
seemed whirling round; a mist danced be- 
fore her eyes,causing her to stumble repead- 
iv. The side-door was not open, but she 
knew it was always kept on the latch; as 
she put up her hand to fasten it, sight and 
strength failed. Five minutes afler Mr. 
Kinestone also drew near the door, but, 


seein s Franzia leaning against it, he turned | 


on his heel and went round to the front en- 
trance, 

Half an hour afterwards, as he was sit- 
ting with Kate in the library, one of the 
maids rushed in, erving, “Oh, miss, will 
vou come, please? Miss Chestor has been 
found 
dead 

Kate rose quickly; 


words “Muss Chestor!"" 
* Remain here!” eried 
fiereely round upon tit. 


Kate, turning 
“You are the 


cause Of this!’ 

s+] 9”? 

She hastened uwav, deigning him no 
reply, and he found his thoughts most 


melancholy company. 

Kate soon saw that Franzia had only 
fainted. Sending for her maid, remedies 
were applicd which quickly had the desired 


effect, and witha heavy sigh Franzia opened | 


hereves. The hat and shaw! lying beside 
her gave Kate a clue to the eanse of her 
attack, but she thought 
present to ask no questions, 

“You must not come down to dinner, 
dear,’ said Kate, after Franzia had been 
comfortably ensconced on the couch in her 
dressing-room, “Morris shall stay with 
vou, and, if you fell well enough, you may 
come down to the drawing-room to tea.” 

“Indeed it is nothing, Kate. Tam quite 
well now. I have had these attacks ever so 
imany times betore, only you have not 
known. Iam quite able to come down to 
dinner.” 

Miss March looked startled. 

“Had ever so any fainting fits! Franzia 
dear, T shall tell aunt; you must see Doctor 
Finchley when he comes to-inerrow.” 


Franzia smiled faintly. “There is n> 
necd, Kate—better for the ‘curse’ tw «lic 
eut:’’ and she burst into wild hysterical 
vears. 


Morris quietly sent her young mistress 
away, and devoted herself to Franzia. 

Kate hurried down to the library again in 
& passion of griefand excitement. Valentine 
still waited there, and to him she unbur- 
dened herself, upbraiding him for his want 
of faith in her friend, for his pride in not 
bending to ask an explanation, for his 
erucity in blighting the life of one s# all 
unused ts the world and its hollowness as 
Franzia; and then her tone changed, and 
the ended by begging him to give Franzia 
back the love he had so unjustly taken from 
her. Pleading for her friend, Kate was 
eloquent; for herself, she would have been 
dumb. 

“It never has been taken from her,” 
siid Valentine. “Even when I thoughtshe 
had deceived me, I loved her stilll; now 
Give me the chance, Kute! Let me see 
her; I will tell her myself how true ny 
love is.”’ 

Pale and wan she looked in the glare of 
the brilliantly-lighted drawing-room. 

When last he had seen her, the roses of 
health blovmwed in all their bright Leauy 


i Kate; “he did not know 


at the gate, and we think she is | 


Valentine followed | 
her example, his white lips framing the | 


it wisest for the | 


| om her cheeks, but they wore faded now— 


| Pallid lilies had taken their place. 

Would he ever be able to bring the 
brighter hues back ? Would the sad mouth 
ever simile for him again? 

For one minute 
aml in the next was at her feet. 

“Franzia, Franzia! My love, my love !” 
She drew back startled, a red angry color 
flushing neck and brow. . 

He rose and stood before her. 

“Tam Kate's Christmas gift to you,” he 
said, humbly. “Won't you let me ex- 
plain?" 

Without waiting for a reply, he gave her 
a full account of his visit to Lord Selby’s 
with the news that had come to hii there 
of her marriz to Lord Sayes, hiding as 
much as possible Ethel’s treachery to her 
sister. And then once more he pleaded his 
cause—and won it. 

“Well, is the ghost laid at last, Franzia?” 
said Kate, entering the room with her aunt 
some time after. 

“The ghost!" exclaimed Mrs. March and 
| Mr. Kingstone simultaneously. 

“Yes, a ghost. Why, Valentine, cannot 
you fairly boust of me?" asked Kate, in gay 
surprise. 

“T never heard of one,” he answered, 
looking rather astonished. 

“How do you account for that, pet?” 
| inquired Kate. 
| Franzia could only sinile, while Valentine 

asked what she knew about ghosts. 
| “A great deal,”’ replied Kate; “and I 
| think, as the story nearly concerns you, vou 
ought to hear it; so T will relate it, and 
| Franzia may correct iny inistakes."’ 

“Would not Miss Chestor tell it best her- 
self?’ sugywested Mrs. March. 

But Kate, tenderly stroking the pale face 
of her friend, said, **No.”’ 

* “ . + ” * 

Franzia was not married tll the spring. 
She waited for her friend, who at the same 
time was united to her faithful sailor-lover, 
Edward March. 

On the eve of her wedding Franzia wrote 
to her sister. ‘To-morrow,’ she said, “I 
shall be no longer Franzia Chestor, but 
Franzia Kingstone, Yes, ethel, after all I 
aim going to marry for love. What your 
motive was in trying to part us as you did I 
cannot tell, except that, being yourself 
unhappy in your tnarried life, you resolved 
my fate should be no better. 
happy to reproach you, and cain forgive 
freely the sorrow which was of your caus- 
ing. Valentine is rich; but that is not why 
I care for him—till yesterday it was a seerct 
tome. Let me thank you for parting with 
your share of Todchestor; while we are 
abroad, it is to be thoroughly repaired, and 
for the future will be called Kingstone 
Manor. Farewell, Ethel; our paths have 
long been separated, and the knowledge 
that has come to me cannot lessen the dis- 
tance you have put between us.” 
ene 


The Young Inebriate. 





BY DAVID HUFFMAN. 





moon shone into my window with a 
flood of silvery light. The little wooden 
clock of mine host had struck twelve before 
I retired to rest, but not to sleep. 
A tremendous shriek from the ad- 
—- room had struck a momentary 
yorror through my inmost heart. This was 
instantly followed by a most unnatural 
iaugh—then by horrid oaths—then by cries 
of “murder,” “fire,” “landlord, Iam dying, 
sinking into hell !’—Oh, T am lost, water, 
water, I am bringing up!" T naturally 
supposed that the landlord would have been 
instantly there—but he came not, so T de- 
termined to seek him. The moou kindly 


|: was many years ago in Virginia. The 


his door, which promptly yielded to my 

tap. 

“Sir, can you solve this miystery for me? 

'_yon seem to have a maniae in vour house 

}—u Strange allianee, this, of hospital and 
hotel—have you no means of silencing him, 

wo that Io may vet obtain a little sleep? 
Who, and what Is he?” 

“T hoped, for your sake, as well as his,” 
replied the landlord, ‘the would have been 
silent (Ais night, but poor youth, he eannot 
last many nights more—this is the longest 
and severest fit T have vet known him to 
have: it has lasted, with but few interimnis- 
sions, these few days and as many nights— 
heisa young gentieman of oug neighbor- 
howl, of edueation, wealth, and high 
foniliv—has not been from college more 
than two years—his excellent and wretched 
percots can do nothing with him: he is mow 

and all 


under my Care: . 
frou drink ! His disease 1s called mitaniad-a- 

| pole. 
“As he slept so littie for some nights 


and days, I theught him soinuch exhausted | 
‘fing,’ said J 


before you came, that he would have sunk 
to sleep, and not have disturbed you; so I 
lodeed it better to say nothing to you about 
hiin.” 

“There is no relief tor him; | dread to 
give him what he most craves—liquor; it 
is but fuel to the fires that rage within hitn: 
water he asks for.but drinks none of it—and 
mnedicines can only be forced upon him, 
which now secins to be cruel, asthe doctor 
savs he cannot live. and that all his reme- 
dices have faild. 

“He was to have been married before this 
time, to a lovely young woman hard-by ; 
and could Mary Summers see him, even 
now, she would break her heart with weep- 
ing; for she yet tenderly loves him. He 
siiii wears a locket of hair, suspended by a 
black ribbon round his neck, which he 
would not part with, even for liquor; and 
yet it seeins he would coin his body and 
soul, too, for a dram, Lut pot that locket!’’ 


‘ 
oe 5 


he stood watching her, | 


' 


We hastened to the ead chamber; and ' The time at length arrived for the inter- 


never did eye reat 
= eee } -_- 
cf) a you 
and once of manly beaut dew drdomiaked emaciated 
corpee, a miserable wreck of what was man 
stretched upon the floor, with an empty bot- 
tle In one hand, and a fragment of a chair in 
the other, both held, apparently, with the 
same force with which they had been 
seized, perbups but a few moments before 
the vital spark had fled. His fine hazel eyes 
were protruded from their lived sockete— 
his thin blue lips and distorted features 
showed how his vexed spirit had struggled 
with the grim monarch—his glossy brown 
hair hung in short ringlets, and were beau- 
tifully contrasted with the fair complexion 
of his exposed neck and = shoulders, 
over which also hung the hair locket of 


| Mary Summers! 


In hastily casting my eye over the room, 


found that every thing within his reach had | 


been broken; and his bruised and lacerated 
baly also showed that the unhappy youth 


had waged war against athousand imaginery | 


| enemies, ainong which were his own ten- 


der limba. 

We promptly removed him to another 
ehamber, and bestowed on his remains 
every attention that might, as fur asx possi- 
ble, remove from the eye of affeetion, sogn 
to visit him, the tokens of his mineral Se 
end. 
after, to see his aged parents kissing, his 
forehead and lips; his lovely sisters, with 
deep affection and involuntary horror 
blended, embracin;: his liteless corpse, 

Some of the aul tale of the preceeding night, 
had been related to thermn by the host, and I 


| was urgently invited by the afflicted pat. 


| ents to their house, and that T should extend 


IT am tx! 


my kindness still farther, by witnossing the 
interment. 

The heart, in such a case, needs not the 
ties of blood, nor yet of acquaintance, to 
feel for the dead, or warily to sympathize 
with the living: and, in a short tiine after, 
1 found myself domesticated in the comfort- 
able mansion of a Virginian yentleman of 
the old school, 

I retired to my chamber, and slept 
soundly for some hours, till the ainner-bell 
sounded, and a pretty little colored boy 
softly tapping at my door, summoned me 
forth. 

T entered the dining-room much refreshed, 
and as we approached the table, covercd 
with the savory products of the surround ing 
manor, the old gentleman place! his hands 
in mine: “1 fear, my friend, we must din 
to-day without the ladies; but George and 
James will accompany us, and we shall do 
better, I hope, in a few days.”” ‘Then paus 
ing for a moment, he added, ‘*my wife and 
daughters were nearly prevailed on to join 
us; but or Mary Summers has just ar- 
rived, and thelr wounded hearts are now al! 
bleeding atresh.’’ 

“It in better #o,"' I gently replied, “their 
tender souls need the’ solace of weepiny, 
and T am happy they can weep." 

“Dear Mary does not weep,” rejoined the 
attlietted father; ‘*we have been in sone 
measure prepared for the sad event—neot so 


| with Mary Summers, to whom we never 
| ventured to communicate all that took place 


with our afflicted son.” 

We dined in sadness; the day and night 
passed off, and the hour of four in the after 
noon, of the following day, was appointed 
fur the interment. 

At breakfast all were present, except the 
eldest daughter and Mary Surimers, So 
much had been said to me by the Landlord, 
as also by the younger sons, whom | have 


‘named, in praise of Mary, that I felt, tor « 


aided me through a few narrow “ry to | 


' gourtesies of 


this comes, sir, | 


moment greatly disappointed at her al, 
sence; but how svon were all my feelings 
the other way, when selfishness gave room, 
on a moment's reflection, to far better senti 
nents. 
“1 value thee greatly more for thy absence, 
for, surely, retirement and silence better 
harmonize with thy affliction, than the 
ruddy light of day and the unavoidable 
life.’ But. rousing tiysctt 
froin this reverie, TE inquired, *) low QM iss 
Summers; how did she pass the night?" 
Julia, a tall, blue-eyed girl of seventeen, 
as beautiful asa fresh May morning, gar 
nished with dewy fthowers, and redolent 
with their sweets, replied to my question ; 
“7 fear, sir, she did) not sleepat ally she 
neither weeps nor speaks, but only meonnis 
continually, Ithink her heart will break! 
At this moment, Elizu the eldest daugh 
ter, rushed into the reomn, and exelaimed 
“Miss Summers is very il) —I fear past 
ho “* ri 
Ki were in her chamber in an instant, 
and J found myself also there, a witness of 
the melancholy scheme. Dear Mary Sum 
ners was then expiring, and my first 
wujuaintance with ber wis made in perforin 
ing the sud offices of closings her eyes for 
ever, 
“Oh! thou great and unsearchable Be- 
inwardly, “how untuthomathle 
are thy ways! She was young, and beauiti- 
ful, and, as all) say, full of angelic virtues, — 
and yet this fair and lovely creature died a 
martyr to love, fora man who abandoned 
hiinself, his God, his loving parents, t- 
affectionate and beautiful sister, the luxurics 
of his home, the respect, of his friends, and, 


‘finally, even his betrothed—al!l, all. for a 


nauseous, sickening, poisonows dranglit! 
But, what can eonquer woman's chiast 
love ?—It is as fathomless ax the deep, deep 
sea, as high as heaven, ax @6xXpansive anil 
pervading as the atrnosphere.”’ 

And thers was poor Mary’s lifeless body, 
a faithful witness of the truth of this rush «1! 
thought, that for a moment occupied me in 
this chainber of death and of ayonizing 

er! 

Charles’ funeral was of course, postponed 
for a couple of days more, to prepare for Lue 
joint obseq uigg of tue youuu) lovers, 


a sight more heart- | 


It wasa sad seene,in a few hours | 


“Sweet sufferer!’ said Timentally, | 


ment of Charles and of Mar, 

| ‘The locket rested on his bosom; and the 

| beautiful Mary Sum:ners was placed in her 
tomb with everv mementot Charles had 
given her of his affection. 

It was on a lovely Novernber afternoon, 
in the year ISS4, that a long procession of 
both the families, with their numerous 
friends and acquaintances from a populous 
neighborhood, together with an equally 
long train of faithful slaves, who loved their 
young master and mistress, might have 
been seen slowly walking towards the fam- 
ily graveyard. 

As we entered the ample gate, the sub- 
lime and well-known words, “J am the 
resurrection and the life, aaith the Lord; he 
that believeth in me, thoush he were dead, 

et shall he live: and whoever liveth and be 
icveth in me, shall never die :-—were uttered 
in heavenly tones by a very aged pastur, 
whose snowy locks seemed to admonish us 
that temperance and serenity of mind are 
geod securities for ripe old age—and that in- 
temperance in man,and excessive feeling in 
woman, had brought the deceased to an un- 
| thmely grave. 
| Ashort, but tender and appropriate dix 
course was delivered by the venerable old 
wan, Which bathed all eves in tears, and 
among the rest, those of Jack Ilo« m, ” 
iniddle-aged man, clothed in rags, and who, 
I observed, had approssnes unusually close 
| to the graves, and held before his eves the 


ttt ttt 


iniserable fraguaents of what had onec been 
4 hatremoving them occasionally,and look. 
| ing into the wraves, evidently with no idle 
curiosity, but with a most intense interest, 
I afterwards learned that Llodyson was 
notorious in the netrshborhood jor rare 
| scholarship, witotmaonity, oaths, and drunk- 
jenness; and had oocmionally claimed fel- 
lowship with Charles on the seore of distant 
relationship; but misinky, of late, from the 
community of their tastes and pursuits, 
Charles’ terrifle death had made much 
impression in the neighborhood, and had so 
solloned the heart of even Jack Hodgson, 
) that he presented hinmeill sober that aller 
noon, and with a deceney so unusual for 
him, gazed on the seene that closed forever 
from his sight a ananifest vietin to a habit 
that hud brought llodgson to his then de- 
graded state. 
As Hodgson, in profound tho 
from the grave,and was sowly foslowing at 
the heel of the tain procession, and near 
| the head of the colored people, a very aged 





t. retired 


negro, Whose short and crisood hair hal be 
cone alinost siowy Wwhileapproached Jadk, 
Whose lony,wray hair was hanging profusely 
over his shoulders. 

“Ah, massa Jack!’ suid the venerable 
negro, “you be alinost a boy alongside o’ 
me, but your hair be jist as white as mine! 
Wad's the reason, massa Jack, o that? 
Shall I tell you, muassa?—I drink water al) 
my libe, work hard ebbery day, wo to bed 
arly, pet uparly, but toasse Jack Hodgson 
drink nothing but poison water —nebber 
work at all any chav——frolic all de blessed 
night—and, TP tell you, tiussa Jack, vou de 
no long tordis world. Ltell you, you ais 
in afew inonds!’’ With this, the old man, 
| dropping Todygeon’s hand, was soon out of 

sieht. 
| A fow years had passed since the eveut I 
have thus noted, 
A nent tomb jounthy records the 
and the nearly synchronous death of Charles 
) and of Mary. 

Poor Jack Hodgson, who only lived the 
vyvear out, lies buried jaan obseure corner of 
the same yrave-vard, but with no slab to 
record his name, and with searcely a aound 
too chistiniectsishs the desecrated by his 
awahes, from the virgin sei that surrounds 
it. 

Old Dotmbeo, however, uaved long to point 
} it anual, 

Since his warning Voie 
soamecturately vertiiod by his speedy death, 
Demibo regerded hinuself as neo little of a 
prophet; and it fortunate, also, for 
some of the youths of the Murrovricdings 
country, tliat they erteeried bina mene beat 
| im the samme light: for, When religion, 
morals, and’ education have been found to 
y ield to the fiseimetions of the Cireean bow L, 
Lhe Superstitious thre wena trot the hips 





ke Sem, 


sy it 


to Tlodusou was 


Was 


Of the louary hacsudewd menere, proved of tare 
| aval. 
——_— - 
Tun Wairr'’s Leerene., Said shes of 
want the chance to supply you with your 
| «drink. [ want to sel] ty you and save the 
| emma Town compelled ts yo im rages anid 
mve the poorest ter eat, whatlee thre scadeworn 


*hiawis sid 
finnes) fuaryiy 


grandest 


clresme 4, With 


ken per’s Wile lias the 
bonnets and sil 


| ture,and the best for the tabl Tat toes 1] 
to vou and J Will have all thi l 1} ber t 
| Koy Of beeror a cusk ol iaAV, Wliaatever 
Vou tay preter, and sell ter verte at seo peatpechy 
j adrink Lhies Maan pre VOU paay thie miliwone 
keeper.” Vhe experiment was tried tor a 
while, when the bustand lisaself saw bow 


fimueh money lie ted been throwing away, 
j and ooncluded tot to mike ouy lurther pur- 
| chase of anyone. but his Wie inul already 

gained a mice bout and dress and other 


outers of blie. 

° ial — ae 

AC ucporCotpy WAthkK Liseore 

anit story told of a tna bis imgwou th 
of an African desert, wing cGurricsd 
puteher of oold water ts the dusty 
fare, and left it to any Ahirsty 
might poss that way. The 
stil yvisiy. 


sa plot 
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JOUN MUOGINN Ess says: Dr. Bomson, I 
will pray for you as long as 1 live, because 
you took pity on me when I was sick and 
in the hospital, and sent mie two boxes of 
your Celery and Chatmomile Pills, and they 
cured me of Seistica, Neuralgia, aug 
Nervous weakuen, 
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“Our Uoung Folks. 


THE DWARFS’ HILL. 





BY PIPKIN. 





peasant named Rolf, who worked all 
day hard in the wood, and at even-time 
came home to his wife Catherine. 

One winter's night we gathered round 
the fire with some neighbors, and each one 
in turn told atale of witches, goblins, or 
what not. 

Everyone done his best but the peasant, 
and he held back, siying, he wasa simple 
man, and knew nothing beyond his work. 


Tn was once upon a time an honest 


The neighbors laughed. “A wise man 
can't always be told by the weight of his 
tongue,”’ sneered one of them. erine 


grew vexed, and said, “Rolf, do not make 
your wife blash for you.” 


| 


7 ’ I basten 
a yg ag mE oa 

“Stay, my good woman,’ #aid the king. 

y, “and consider what you andertake. 

> ae or leave our child during 


thine life and that of hus- | 
Poe Sand soe 


baad will be torfeit; pay, even 
disclose that it is one of us, or that it is not 


always to live with you.”’ 


‘laid them down, As they touched the | 


“I promine, I everything," cried — 


Catherine, hastily. 
“Bring the buckles hither,” said the 
king to his attendants, and he gave them to 
the woman, adding, ‘The id shall be 
went to you.”’ 
As Catherine 


| a moment she was outside hill. 


' colors whie 


Thus stirred, Rolf unwillingly related | 


how, in coming home trom work, he had 
noticed a strange light shining from a hill, 
and how, on approaching, he had seen that 
it was inade of dul 

light shone through it. 

n the middle of the hill, he said, he had 
seen hundreds of little dwarfs hard at work 
haumnering gold, and cutting and polishing 
the most splendid Jewels. 

How, the next day, in the morning, he 
had azain approached the hill, but could 
see no light, nevertheless, he had heard the 
little hammers and chisels at work, and the 
noise they made sounded like grasshoppers 
and crickets in the flelds, 

“Well,” said his wife, “‘what then?" 

“That is all,’ said the honest man. 

“Dil vou never try to yet any of the 
jewels?” persisted she, raising her voice in 
anger. 

“You married for love, mistress, not for 
wits,’ but in a neighbor. 

The others laughed, but Rolf did not 
retort. He rose and said the night was far 
apent, and that he thought it was tine to be 
going to band. 

The neighbors all went off, but Catharine 
never ceased reproaching her husband for 
his simplicity, tl he grew angry, and said: 

“What do you want with jewels, wife? 
Are we not happy as we are? Besides, 
dwarfs gold never brings luck, and the 
less we have to do with it the better.” 

Catharine was not at all satisfied, but she 
dared say no more; nevertheless, in her 
heart she resolved that come what might 
she would enter the dwarfs’ hill. 


Some time aller Rolf had to go a journey | 


| round it was gone, and she began to ho 


whieh would take him two whole days. Ile 
started at davbreak, and directly he was out 
of sight Catharine put on her holiday dress, 
locked the house door and set off for the 
hills, Dut before she started she cut off one 
of her silver shoe-buck les, 

When she arrived at the dwarfs hill she 
heard the noise of their hammers and 
chisels just as Rolf had deseribed. Then 
whe sat down and began to weep and 
lament, 

After a while the noise coused and she re- 
doubled her sobs and sizhs. Suddenly the 
hill opened, and a dwarf with long grey 
hair and leather-colored = garments stood 
before her «Why do you weep, good 
wotnan ? asked he. 

“T have lost the buckle of one of my 
shoes, answered Catherine, sorrowfulls, 
‘and ain see it nowhere. Oh! 
husband will beat me on my return.” 

“Dry veur eves, mistress,’ said the 
dwart, “and follow ime. IT will replace your 
loss, ** 

Then he led Catharine into the hill and it 
Closed atter them. 

She was quite bewildered by the crowds 
of hill-uien, whe all stared at her before 
restuotig their work, and quite dazzled by 


1 green glass, and that the | 





Opn her way home she held upthe buckles 
in the sunlight, and rejoiced at the beautiful 
flashed from the diamonds. 

“Our fortune is nade,’ she said, as she 
unlocked the house-door, but she started as 


grasped the buckles she felt | 
herself lifted up by a cues SEs. and in, 


she saw a queer figure crouched by the fire- 
side 


It had a feng Rand, covered with led 
locks, small rp eyes, and an old look on 
its face, but its body was like a child's. 

Catherine had almost forgotten the dwarfs’ 
child, but now she to repent her bar- 
gain, and the diamond did not seem so well 
worth having. 

The elf-chifd took up all her time. It was 
a wayward, mtented being, and was 
never happy away from her side. 

When 
to inake up a story about having found this 
we child alone in the rvad, and per- 
shing from hunger, and how she had com- 
passion on it, and had brought it home. 

“You did well, my little wife,"’ said Rolf, 
“though the child is by no means pleasant 
to look at ”’ 

But now their troubles began. The elf- 
child could not speak, though he made un- 
couth noises, and his rnouth was as large us 
his appetite. 

Months paased, and things grew worse 


and worse. The elfchild was never out of | 


inischief, and Rolf t to leave his home, 
and to spend his even nee atthe ale-house. 
Catherine often wept bitterly, and her dia- 
mond buckles gave her no consvlation ; 
indeed, she had not dared to wear hem, lest 
Rolf should ask questions which she could 
not answer. Besides this, she never had 
any rest, for she dared not let the dwarfs’ 
child be out of her t for a moment. 

One winter's day Catherine remembered 
with Joy that it was the last on which s. « 


was to keep the elfchild, and so] - 
ed was she that she forgot to #0 strict 
a wateh as usual upon it. When she looced 


the dwarfs had taken it before the right 
time, or that she had wistaken the day. 

However, about noon the elf-child reap- 
peared and ate with a heartier appetite than 
usual, and from its wicked looks Catherine 
feared it had been playing tricks upon the 
neighbors. All the afternoon it hung about 
her and clawed around her neck with its 
skinny arins 80 that she could hardly do her 
work, 

When Rolf came horne, it plaving 
strange pranks, and suddenly a ul storm 
burst upon the village. Then the elf danced 
up and down the room. The tables and 


| chairs seemed to move, and the dishés and 


how any | 


the plitter of the gold and jewels around ; | 


and the noise whieh scunded outside like 
xrasshoppers and crickets, inside echoed 
like peals of thunder. 

The litthe dwartled her toan anvil, and 
then begywed her to lend him the shoe which 
still had its buekle, that he might make one 
exactly like it. But this did not at all 


| 


plates spun round and round upon the 
dresser. Rolf caught up his stick and was 
about to strike at the limp, but Catharine 
hung on his arm and begged him to have 
patience: 

“You are a wicked woman,” said he, mad 
with anger, ‘and I believe you are indeed 
awitch.”’ Saying this he flung open the 
door and rushed out into the stor. 

Catherine sank to the ground. The imp 
ceased his wild dance and crouched down 
by the fire; the storm now abated, but 
Rolf did not return. 

At daybreak the whole village turned 
out, and headed by the sehool-master, sur- 
rounded the peasant’s cottage, with cries of 


; Vengeance, 


aniisfy Catharine, who cast about how she | 
| eried the thi 


intzht wet some jewels, 

Just then she saw oa heap of ornaments 
which the litthe goen dad = finished, and 
which were Iving on the ground in the 
eentre of the hall. There were diadems, 


“Who has bewitched my cows?" cried 


ary 
“Who has set my rick on fire?" cried 
another. 
“Who —— the great storm last night?”’ 
rd. 


Catherine, famt with fear, had barred the 
doors and windows, but at the cries of 
“Bring her out, the witch! Bring her out 


‘and let us burn her!’ the crowd pressed 


erowns, necklaces and brooches, and abimost | 
atthe top was a pairof splendid diamond , 


back Les, 

“Pray. said Catherine, “might I ex- 
ehanze my silver buckles for those glass 
ones?" pointing to the buekles on the heap. 

The little man laughed sherilly. 

“Tynorant imertal’’ he said, 
buckles are worth a king's ransom.” 

“Are there no means by which I might 

mses them? sighed Catherine. “They 

aves» taken my heart, that I no longer 
value mv own.” 

At this the dwarf only laughed again, but 
when she persisted in her entreaties and 
even bean to weep, his heart was troubled, 
and he took her before the King of the hill- 
men. 

Catherine trembled when she saw the 
atero fac: with whieh he listened to her 
request, but she would not desist, and fell 
upon her knees betore him, beseeching 
hitn. 

After a mornent’s pause the king said: 

“The buckles are yours, but upon one 
condition.” 

“What may it be, re mee high- 
ness ?"’ asked Catherine, joyfully. 


“That bring up avd cherish one of 
our children for a year andaday in your 
own home.” 


“T accept gladly,” said Catherine. “Rolt 
and I are fond of children and we have 


' Rolf were only here to save me!" 


forward and burst into the house. 
“Rolf! Rolf!" cried Catherine. ‘Oh, if 


At that 


l-moment Rolf, who had seen the mob from 
| the hillside, came rushing up, and strug- 


“those | 





wling ape a the erowd made his way to 
his wife's side. 

“Cowards!"" he cried, “no one shal! 
touch my wife while I am alive!" The 
Villagers still pressed on and seized Rolf 
by main force. 

Then the elf who had been standin 
quietly by, spun round and round, an 
with his long pointed toes gave the ring- 
leaders such hearty kicks, t 
head over heels out of doors. The rest 
turned tail and fled. Rolf stood looking in 


| dismay at his weeping wife and their elfin 


; 
{ 


deliverer, when with a noise like a clap of 
thunder the dwart's child di red. 

Then Catherine wld her husband the 
whole story of her greed, and showed him 
the diamond buckles, 

“We have still these,’’ seid she, ‘which 
we can sell, and then we can leave this 
wretched place and live like princes." 

But Rolf shook his head and said: “I 
will have nothing todo with dwarfs’ gold. 
As for leaving vi where we were 
born, you know it break our hearts. 


| Listen, Catherine, I will ¢ell ur tale to 


none vf ourown. If your royal highness — 


the neighbors and show then buckles, 


and if they do not at first believe us, be 


sure we cad soon live down our bad name. 


will let me return the buckles to 
{at = wil] you not, dear litle wife?" 

“Rolf,” said Catherine, “you are wiser 
than I. All shall be as you. wish.’ 

Then Rolf showed the buckles to his 
neighbors and told them the story, but he 
excused his wife as much ws he could. Then 
he carried the jewels to the glass hill and 


round a little arm swiftly appeared and 
4 them in. Then Rolf returned 
home well-content. 

Fromm this day forth everything went on 
most inarvellously with Rolt and Catherine. 


. ! 
They bad many rosy-cheeked merry little | 
children, and were well-beloved by all the | 


neighbors round. 
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AT LOVE'S ALTAR. 





BY KATHARINE MORTIMER. 





ABEL," said Mrs, Churchill, “Robert 
Chestor is here, do you know it?” 
“Robert Chestor, here? At the 


do know ?”’ 


even if she had succeeded in keeping the 


er from her eyes. 
“[ this minute saw bim jump out of his 


carriage and cue in at the general en- 


' trance.”’ 


ifcame home she was obliged | 








“How strange it is that Mr. Chestor should 
come here, of all places. I wonder if he 


knows—"’ 
She hesitated, then laughed atthe look 


of displeasure on the elderly ~ oe face. 
+. now what you are thinking, Mrs. 
Churchill. You consider it very bad taste 


in Robert Chestor wo bring his bride here 
under the same roof with me, to whom only 
this time last year he was engaged.”’ 

“l certainly think the gentieman might 
have displayed better volaeeas than Ww 
subject his wife and yourself to remarks 
that will probably be made by seeing you 
together.’ 

Mabel Norton laughed—a 
inelody. 

“And I think Mr. Chestor 1s perfectly 
justified in taking his wife wherever he 
pleases. I am anxious, very anxious to see 
ser, They say she is a quiet, reserved, 
slain little thing—such a strange choice for 
no to make. Oh, yes, I am delighted at 
the ” rae of meeting her and her bhus- 
band "’ 

Mrs. Churchill looked straight in the 
laughing, defiant, excited face that drooped 
towards her. 

**Mabel, it cannot be ble—it cannot 
be for a moment possible that you have 
the slightest intention ot—of. " 

Mabel clasped the band on her beautiful 
arm, then siniled in a half-sarcastic, half- 


little silver 





bitter way. 
“Do words fail you in attempting to de- 
scribe the epormity of my supp inten- 


tion? Let me help you Mrs. Churchill, by 
asserting that it certainly is my very de- 
cided intention to renew my intiinate ac- 
quaintance with my dear old triend. Be- 
cause he is married is it a reason I ani to 
fiy from his presence? If 1 had not broken 
my engagement with hiin, for reasons best 
known Ww wyself, would his marriage to 
me have prevented his enjoying the friend- 
ship of bis former lady acquaintances ? 
And besides, Mrs. Churchill, 1 am possessed 
of a curiosity to learn if he bas recovered so 
entirely as he would have me think from 
his—well, regard for me, and it will be 
very delightful amusement to test him.” 
Mrs. Churchill looked solemn and severe 
—as soleinn and severe and shocked as she 
dare venture to look atthe beauty who paid 
her such a liberal salary, and made her life 


: quite a holiday, in return for the “oounten- 


ance’ and ‘“protection’’ she gave the dash- 


ing young heiress in her summer rounds at | 
seaside and inountain and spring, and her | 


winter luxury at hotel and theatre and 
opera. 

“Il would never have believed it of you, 
Mabel? How can you contemplate such 


deliberate cruelty toa woman you never 


saw, who never harmed you? Mabel, it is | 


aterrible thing fora woman to use her 
power over the husband of another woman 


/—don't be so heartless, so unwomanly.”’ 


“What a fuss you can make over a trifle! | 


Asif he doesn’t deserve w be punished for 
so soon being ‘on with the new love.’’ And 
1 consider it very plainly my duty to teach 
him a lesson. Mrs. Churchill, please see 
that the ruchings are iu my lemon silk for 
to-night?) And if you would take the car- 
riage and go to Dalmaine’s for some partly 
blown safrano roses. I shall wear ouly the 


, one color at Mrs. Foster’s to-night.” 
* * * * . 


‘Florence, this is Miss Norton. 
my wife.” 


and elegance he had once thought would be 
his own. 


“Mra. Chestor looked quietly,almost wist. 
fully in Mabel's eyes. . " 
“It never is too late for honest we!i- 


| wishes, Miss Norton. Robert and I thank 


| 
' 
' 


you.” 
It was in such marked contrast to Mabe]'s 
a yy 
r. Chestor took Florence's arm in 
ust as Herbert Keen came up to a 
abel for his promised dance. 
‘How do you like her, my little girl?” 
And Florence clung to his arm closer. 
“She is very handsome, dear—the most 
beautiful woman I ever saw. But I would 
be glad Pte dr Soon had—loved her first.” 
He ry. mn, when somebody had 
carried wife off for a quiet quadrilie, he 
wok his stand in a convenient corner and 





' Chestor, and 
| with you. 


hotel, or in the city, do you mean? How | riage dress, 


watched— Mabel Norton. 

That next day Mrs. Churchill went for 
her drive to the park alone. 

** Because I promised to accompany Mr. 
shall be too tired if I go 
I'll have my brown silk car- 

lease," 


And Mrs. Churchill laid out the elegant 


It would not have been possible for Mabel dress, 


in her voice, | 
to restrain the glad eagerness in her voi | she said. 


“I wonder what Mrs. Chestor will wear,” 


And Mabel laughed as she answered— 

“Mrs. Chestor is not going, you dear old 
yoosie! Does itshock you to hear of two 
old friends like Robert and I venturing 
alone as far as Hyde Park?” 

“Mabel, child! Why don’t you see the 
harm ?”’ 





! 
| 
| Florence she had, by skiilful nursing and 


Mabel, | 


And Robert Chestor looked at the two | 
' which tells us that the Deluge began on the 


women and thought how wonderful the 


_ fate was that had once more brought hiin to | 
the light of Mabel Norton’s brilliant eyes, | 


they flew | 


She was pereictly radiant tonight, and 
her inagnificent Worth creation of lemon 
silk, with the resebuds in her dark hair, at 


her fair throat, and supple waist, was espe- | HotMan Pap © 
MAN Pap Co., 


cially becoming. 
And she looked the triumph she felt as 


But Mabel shut her eyes to the harm, pos- 
| sible or impossible, and the result was that 
| a flirtation was inaugurated that in its pro- 


. 


— made society open its eyes, that made 
| 


lorence Chestor’s cheeks grow pale and 
| wan, her sweet eyes grieved and wistful. 

Day after day, week after week, saw 
Robert Chestor ardent in his devotion to 
Mabel, more and more marked in his nex- 
lect of his gentle patient little wife, until 
one time when terrible illness seized Mabel, 
and she lay prostrate on the sick-bed from 
which friend and servant fled in horror of 
the infectious discase, it seemed to Florence 
that it would be Heaven’e justice to remove 
the barrier to her happiness, 

And yet when she saw her husband's 

mized face when Dr. Wilson told them in 
the hotel parlor one night that there was but 
one chance in ten of Mabel's being saved; 
when she saw his preoccupied distrait 
manner, his coming eagerness to hear, 
verbatim, every bulletin issued from the 
sick-room, Florence was the only friend 
who volynteered to stand by Mabel in her 
hour of trial, because she knew then, if she 
had never known before, that it was Mabel 
whose life was more dear to her husband 
than her own was, because she felt it would 
be better to die than to live with sucha 
sick, sad heart as she must carry all the rest 
of the days of her life. 

So when Mrs. Churchill had fled in fear, 
and the servants refused to go nearer the 
infected room than to deposit food and 
water, it was Robert Chestor's wife who 
shocked and horrified everybody by an- 
nouncing her deterinination to nurse Miss 
Norton. 

“Her life is more to you than mine, 
Robert, dv not tell me it is not. Before I 

» kiss me good-bye, dear, because, you 

now, you Inay never see me again.” 

Nor could his counsel, or persuasion, or 





; commands deter her from going into the 


sickroom where, all unconscious of who 
her cool-handed, thoughtful-headed, tender- 
hearted savior was, Mabel lay tossing and 
scorching on her bed, fighting inch by inch 
for her strong young life. 

For days the conflict went on, and then 
the tide turned, and Dr. Wilson told 





untiring devotion and patient skill, saved 
Mabel's life. 

And then—before Mabel had recovered 
sufficiently to tell this noble woman 
whether or not she regretted all the ill she 
had done her, the terrible disease took its 
grim hold on Florence Chestor, and—she 
died a sacrifice at love's altar. 


down on her calm, hushed face, lying on its 
silken pillow in the coffin, that he realized 
he t loved her, so gentle, so sweet, so 
good—loved her as he never had loved an- 
other woman, or—could love again. 

Not till then, did he understand that it 
had been only a mad, wicked infatuation he 
had felt tor Mabel Norton, wio had indi- 
rectly murdered his wife, who in her rap- 
idly recovered health, and strength, and 
glorious beauty, was an object of hatred 
and contempt to him, because of the death- 
less regret that never again would liit iw 
1 from off his lonely heart. 

—_——> 3 a” 


THE DeELvGE.—There is an old legend 


i 
Nor was it until her husband looked 
| 


dull y 


Ist of August, and if it rains on that day 
there will follow a daimpweason for forty 


| days. 


' 


shesaw Robert Cheswor’s unmistakable ad- | 


Iniration. 


Pad in curing rheumatism and 


She extended her hand, joyously suil- , 


ing. 
Mrs. Chestor, I ain so perfectly delight- 
ed to see you! 
ient I have been to offer you and my 
ear old friend Robert my congratulations. 
It is not yet tow late in the honéyrmvoon, is 
it ?”° 
She flashed asmile at Mr. Chestor, who 
stud noting how plain and unattractive 
his pure-eyed little wile was beside Mabel’s 


dushiug style and magniticenve—the syle | 


If you only knew how im- | 


rr? 
New York, June 1, 1881. 


Gentlemen :—We are glad to bear testi- 


mony to the efficacy of the Holman Liver 
malaria. 


Not only have the members of our firm 


, been greatly benefitted, but we can assure 


you that through our recommendation our 
friends have used them and found thei in 
all cases invaluable. 


Respectfully 
DUMON1 & SHILLITTO. 
Houwan’s Paps for sale by ali druggists, 
or sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of %& 


Address HoutMAN Pap Co., 
744 Broadway,N. ¥- 
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~ Brains of old. 





~ Scepticism is slow suicide. 

Measure a thousand times, and cut once. 

The fox goes at last to the shop of the 
furrier. 

Let Justice hold the balance, 
turn the scale. 

To dread no eye and to suspect no tongue 
Is the great prerogative of innocence. 

A beautiful behavior is better than a beau- 
tiful form. It is the finest of the fine arta. 

An indignity endured with prudence has 
often served as a stepping-stone to the highest hon- 


Beware of wicked thoughts. Do not har- 


and Mercy 


| 


por a dangerous thought. Do not put forth an irregu- | 


lar thought. 

Courtesy to others—in other words, for- 
getfulness of self, real or affected, is the basis of all 
true good breeding. 

He is happy whose circumstances suit his 
temper; but he is more excellent who can suit his 
temper to any ctreumstances. 

Reflect upon your present blessings. of 
which every mau has plenty; not on your past mis- 
fortunes, of which all men have some, 

Never put your feet so far under the table 
as to touch those on the opposite side; neither should 
you curl them under nor at the side of your chair. 

Vanity is our dearest weakness in more 
senses than one; aman will sacrifice anything, and 
starve out all his other inclinations to keep alive that 
one. 

A man is always generousand humble 
enough to be willing to be forgiven, and the religion 
which makes no drafts on our bank accounts is very 
popular. 

It is easy to repent after our fortune has 
been made by questionable means, but to prove your 
repentance by making restitution, that's a very dif- 
ferent thing. 

Never spit out bones, cherry-pits, grape- 
skins, ete., upon your plate. Quickly press them 
from your mouth upon the fork, and lay them upon 
the side of your plate. 

We strive as hard to hide our hearts from 
ourselves as from others, and always with more suc- 
cess; for, in deciding on our own case, we are judge, 
jury, and executioner, 

It is not by the amount of knowledge, but 
of available knowledge, that men’s weight and worth 
is measured: for, tou speak truly, aman has nv more 
strength than he can put forth. 


—_— — > Cl 








Femininities. 


~ ‘Paris | has but ut one female physician. 


Boston girls of culture in conversing with 
old tars, always pitch their voices. 

Japanese ladies wear false hair. It is to 
be hoped that the hbeathenish custom may never reach 
this country. 

A Camden maiden has promised to marry 
five different men. The papers refer to ber as ‘s 
promising society belle. ** 

To tell a good onion. Hire your girl to 
eat it raw, and then call upon her. If the onion is 
good your stay will be short. 

When a young man sees a good opportu. 
nity before him he should embrace it heartily. Should 
she resist that would be her fualt. 

Ingersoll says: ‘‘Treat woman like a 
splendid fower,’* Well, men generally do. That is, 





| they toss her away as soon as she fades. 





a quam 
—— 


A good man, who has seen much of the | 


world and is not tired of it, says: ‘*‘The grand essen- 
tials to happiness in this life are—something to do, 
something to love, and something to hope for. ** 
Revenge is ® momentary triumph, of 
which the satisfaction dies at once, aud is succeeded 
whereas forgiveness, which is by far the 
entails a perpetual plea- 


by remorse: 
noblest of all revenge, 
sure, 


Whether we truly enjoy any lot in life 
depends upon the disposition we carry Into it, The 
kind of eyes with which we see, the kind of temper 
with which we act, will make much of little, or Little 
of much, 


Charity is a virtue of all times and all 
places. It is notso much an independent grace in 
Itself, as an energy which gives the last and highest 
finish to every other, and resolves them all into one 
common principle. 


What you attempt, do with all your 
strength. Determination is omnipotent. If the}pros- 
pect be somewhat darkened, put the fire of resolution 
to your seul, and kindle a flame that nothing but 
death can extinguish, 

The shortest and surest way to live with 
is to be in reality what you would 
we shall find that all 
the prac- 


honor in the world, 
appear to be; and If we observe, 
human virtues increase and strengthen by 
tee and experience of them. 

Of present fame think little, and of future 
rhe praises that we receive after we are buried, 
tihe the flowers that are strewn over our graves, inay 
be gratifying tothe living, but they are nothing to 
the dead, 

Time lost can never be 
allowing yourself proper time to rest, 


less. 


regained. After 


don’t live an 


done in it, and going straight through with it from 
beginning to end, 


If any one maintains reform as a substi 
tute for Christianity, he attributes to the stream the 
Virtues of the fountain; he ascribes to the arteries the 
central functions of the heart. For from Christianity 
beats the great pulse of this world’s hope. 


A transcendent faith, a cheerful trust, 
turns the darkness of night intoa pillar of fire, and 
the cloud by day into a perpetual glury. They who 
thus march on are refreshed even in the wilderness, 
and hear streams of gladness trickling among the 
rocks, 


Man is the victim of discontent. 
looks for happiness in his recollections of the past, or 
“seeks it in the brilliant visions which his fancy has 
created of futurity: whereas the present should be 
the moment of enjoyment and preparation for the 
future. 


How much our appreciation of mora] 
qualities depends upon an esteem for the persons who 
Possess them! That carefulness which in a friend is 
an honorable prudence, ts, in an enemy, a disgusting 
avarice. That which is here an excellent wodesty, is 
luere a wretched cowardice. 

_—- 6 <——-— 
Remarkable Change. 

The marvelous revitalizing powers of Compound 
Oxygen ts shown in the following report of a patient: 
‘Appetite better; get hungry, andcan eat a hearty 
meal; feel stronger, and can walk with ease and 
breathe free, even going up hill; sore throat left en- 
Urely; chest feels tree; cough very little when going 
tc bed, and sleep better; have no cough over night 
when waking up, and no more bleeding since using 
the Treatment.*? Treatise on Compound Oxygen sent 
free. Drs. STARKEY & PALEs. 1109 aod Ll) Girard 
Grrect, Philadephia. Pa. 


He either reign, or else the heart starves. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Dear Mrs. Chibbles says, even ifa woman 
has as many locks upon ber heart as she has upon her 
head some cunning rogue would find his way tw it. 


Mrs. Brown says she knows she shouldn't 
enjoy the shades of death unless they had lambrequins 
also. She has becume sv used to them, you know. 


A Roman marriage was performed by the 
parties accepting the necessary elements of fire and 
water. The junction typified the anion of passion 
and possession, 


They have guessing matches at pic-nics. 
The girls sit under the trees and guess whether it's 
& potato-bug or an army-worm that is playing tag 
down their backs. 


‘‘Madame, your fare,’’ said a street car 
conductor, yesterday. ‘*Well, I don't care if 1 am," 
was the reply of the lady from the country, ‘‘you 
needn't say so before all these people. *' 


A Southwark man has discovered a way 
to make his wife keep asecret. He tells it to her and 
then asks her to circulate it in the neighborhood, and 
she keeps forgetting to do It. 


A good book and a good woman are ex 
cellent things for those who know how justly to ap- 
preciate their value, There are mea, however, whe 
judge of beth from the beauty of their covering. 


There isn't any fairness in this life. If a 
woman;wore a scant bathing-dress she was accused of 
making a show of herself, and if she wore an ample 
one she was sald to be trying to hide a bad figure. 


A young lady who is doing the Alps re- 
ports progress to her guardian: ‘‘I tried to climb the 
Matterhorn; didn'treach the top. It's absurdly bigh 
—cverything is high in this country. Please send me 
some money.** 


There are ladies who should be very care- 
ful when they eat corn from the cob. Ata watering- 
place hotel last season a lady at dinper made so fright- 
ful a bite at the ear that when she released it ber upper 
set of false teeth came with it. 


There is a gentleman at present in Jersey 
who Is so forgetful of faces, that his wife is compelled 
to keep a small piece of plaster on her check, that he 
may distinguish her from other ladies; but this does 
notgprevent him from making occasjonal] mistakes. 


Lord Dundreary thus gave his opinion 
with regard to the much-vexed question—marriage 
with a deceased wife's sister, ‘‘I—I think, ** he says, 
‘‘marvage with a detheathed wife's thithter is very 
proper and very economical, because when a fellah 
marrieth his detheathed wife's thithter, he—he hath 
only one mother-in-law, ** 


What is thought to be a dangerous person 
in Canada may }« inferred from this statement of a 
Toronto paper: — ‘‘An insane young man, named 
George Reid, from Watford, has been arrested a» 
dangerous. His mania appears to be to ask all and 
sundry woinen to marry him. He offersatrip to Eng- 
land as one of the advantages of an alliance with 
him.** 

A lady recently departed in greai haste 
from Long Branch one Saturday morning. She was 
resplendent in silk, laces and diamonds, and made the 
remark ata table just before she left that she wanted 
to do some shopping but would be back on Monday 
morning. After she had gone one of the little girls 
remarked, **You see there's a rush of trade on Sater- 
day night, and ma‘s gone up to help pa tend in the 
store.*" 

Who but woman—when Judas betrayed, 


and Peter denied, and the weary slept, and the fear- 


| i—could summon energy to linger arognd the 
hour of your life without doing exactly what is to be | fal Ged—< 


crueland despised spot, to mingle the tears of pity 
with the blood of saffering. Who but woman, when 
man turned coward, and his trust grew faint, could 
stand until the last by the dying Saviour, and then go 
trim the lamp of her devotion at the door of his 
sepulchre 

Happiness between husband and wife can 
only be secured by that constant tenderness and care 
of the parties for each other which sre based upon 


| warm and demonstrative love, The heart demands 


| 


that the man shall not sit reticent, self-absorbed, and 
silent in the midst of his family. The woman who 
forgets to provide for ber husband's tastes and wishes 
renders ber home undesirable for him. Ina word, 
ever-present and ever-deimonstrative gentleness must 


A prudent and careful member of the | 


Society of Friends once gave the following friendly 
advice; ‘‘John,'* said he, ‘‘I bear thou art going to 
be married svoon.’* ‘‘Yes,*’ replied John, ‘‘I am, 
**Well,** said the man of drab, ‘‘I have one Mttle 
plece of advice to give thee, and that la, never marry 


a woman worth more than thouart. When I married | 


roy wife I was worth fifty dollars, and she was worth 
sixty-two; and whenever any difference has orcurred 


between as since, she has always thrown up the odd | 


dollars. *’ 


The Denver girls know their rights and 
know how to maintain them. One of them grew tired 
waiting on the tardy youths of her acquaintance and 
advertised for proposals of marriage. Her father was 
opposed to the proceeding, and published « card to 
the effect that the advertisement wase foolish freak, 
and that it should not be regarded seriously, This 
was followed by a public statement by the daughter 
that she was of legal age, and being fully competent 











to chouse a husband for herself, bed adopted that | 


plan, and meant tocarry it out her own wey regard- 


| lees of oppositiva. 


News Notes. 


‘The muff must match the bonnet or hat. 
Flowers made of ching are a new device | 
for bonnets. 


Ohio has furnished three Presidents of the 
United States. 


Jay Gould controls 7,000 miles of railroad, 
valued at $140, 090, 000. 





The first swine beeught to this country 


was imported by Columbus, 

Nearly all the ice imported into Great 
Britain comes from Norway. 

Black bonnets of rich satin, thickly cov- 
ered with jet, are very stylish. 

To tell good eggs put them in water; the 
large end turns up If they are not fresh. . 

Secretary Kirkwood has appointed a thor- 
oughbred Indian as a clerk in the Indias office, 

The autograph of Martin Luther was re- 
cently sold for $6, and that of Voltaire for 92280. 

Fashion says that gentlemen's visiting 
cards must be larger this winter than they were last. 

In a single year diamonds to the value of 
$17, 500,000 have passed through the Cape Town post- 
office. 

A new style of hair ornamert is to 
the colffure with single pansies and diamond mar- 
guerites. 

An ex-slave in North Carolina is the 
owner of a plantation of 1, 20 acrea, on which he has 
fifteen tensate. 

Succotash is an Indian word, and origin- 
ally meant a dish prepared by cooking together green 
corn and green beans. 

New Orleans has six women to every five 


men. This is said to be a greater excess than in any 
other city in the Union. 


A Western exchange insists that when | 
Secretary of the Interior Kirkwood lived in Iowa he | 


sawoked a corn-cob pipe. 


The red and yellow banana are not differ. 
ent epecies. All bananas are naturally yellow, and 
are made red by grafting. 

Vaccination, as practiced in China has 
a peculiar feature—the subject is not operated on In 
th» arm or leg, but in the nose, 

A woman who was accidentally wounded 
in the hand by a rifie-shot from a boat of a British gun 
vessel, has received from the Government §1, 000, 

Col. Grayson, of Iowa, who passed 
through eighteen battles tn the late war, was killed 
the other day by sucking a bean down his windpipe. 

Dean Stanley's penmanship was 80 abom- 
inable thatthe printers once turned ‘‘Hflalo of the 
Burning Bush, '' in his MS., to ‘Horn of the Burning 
Beast.*' 

In a garden at Starkborough, 
is a pear tree 110 years old. 
bushels of pears, and promises to outlive another 
century. 

Complaints come from the corn-fields in 
some sections of North Carolina that great injury ts 
being done by thousands of squirrels that have ap- 
peared in them. 

Over 8,000 women are employed in the 
railway offices of Austria, They get from §15 to §40 a 
month. Nearly all of them are widows of defunct 
male employes on the different roads, 


They are saying that the late Lorenz 
Delmonico died from too much smoking. He had his 
cigars made in Cuba expressly for himself. They 
were enormous ones, and he smvked over thirty a 
day. 


A London paper says, “Congestion of the 
brain, brought on by over-study, ** was the verdict of 
a coroner's jury, given last week at an inquest held 
on the body of a child aged three years and ten 
months ! 


New York, 


Philadelphia and New York each have a | 


manufactory of quill pena, which are said to be the 
onty manufactories of the article In this country. 


The demand is decidedly small, coming principally | 
from old lawyers and judgea, but it is steadily in- | 


creasing. 


The French Government has ordered that | 


all cans used for preserving frulte and meats should 
be of plate lined with pure tin, and should be s«l- 
dered from the outside, This course is universally 
commended by the press, anda similar order would 
be a guod thing here. 


A young man of Crestline, Ohio, who was 


expected to die In a few hours, prevailed on a lady | 


friend to marry him, although she was at the time en- 
gagedtuanvther. The sick man did not die after all, 
and now the obliging wife wishes him to procureadi- 
vorce, to enable ber te wed the mao of ber choice, 


The bull-dog which remained for three 
months during the past season on an island below Ni- 
agara Falls, being kept alive by food thrown him fom 
Suspension Bridge, is now being exhibited in (Cunada, 
It te enld he was rescued by a boy who was lowered by 


a rope a distance of 3 feet, and secured the dog by 
| 


another rope. 


Dr. McCosb says that at Leadville he was 


wondering how he might go down a mine, when a 
gentieman in workman's dress grasped his hand, 
told hiin he had once bern a Princeton «tadent, and 
led the way down his own mine: and befure the Doc- 
tor departed his new friend volunteered to create 
fellowship at Princeton. 

i 2 i 


..kwW BLOOMFIELD, Miss., Jan. 2, 1880. 

I wish to say to you that I have been suffering for 
the last five years with a severe itebing all over. I 
have heard of Hop Bitters, and have tried it. I have 
used up four bottles, and ithas done me more got 
than all the doctors and medicine that they could um 
on or with me. lam old and poor, but want to bless 
you for such a retief by your medicine and from tor- 
ment of the doctors. I have had 
mer. One gave me seven ounces of solution ‘oor 
another took four quarts of blood from me. 
cob tell was that ft was skin sickness. Now, after 
these four bottles of your medicine, my skin is weil, 
clean, and smooth as ever. 

Mzexsy Exocug. 


stud , 


Itbore this season five | 


fifteen doctors at 


HEALTH 18 WEALTH. 


HEALTE OF BODY 18 WEALTE OF MIND. 


| RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLAN REIL 
clear skin if fon would bave sieve 


Ressenttal to purity, heal 
itera aa) SAFE and PERMAD ED ie 
ths rreatines c--— may be de- 


hether be Sere ce mption, Pe) oe 
tors pL gett De 
aste, and bulids 


pealias 


must + toons 


as mee ena essed tinsues of the 
is aphealthy, the process of re- 





Reselvemt not only is a 
| Compr fax ¥, but secures the harmon 
| action of of the organs, It establishes th 
out the entire system netional harmony, ~~ 
| plies the blood vessels with a pure and healthy cur 
| Pent of new life, The skin, after a few days use of the 
j rillian becomes clear, and beautiful. vimptcs, 
Bie Black Spots, and Skin Eruptions are 
| mov rea and Ulcers soon cured. Persons a 
} *~ trom Herofut Fruptive Diseases of the Fyea, 
reatand Giands that have ac- 
conehed salt spread, either from uncured dise- 
enees OF Mercury, or from the use of Corrosive Sebil- 
mate, may rely pee a cure If the Sarsapariiiian ts 
quatinued 8 suficlent time to make ite impression on 
One bottle contains more of the active principles of 
medicines than any other preparation. Taken in 
Teaspoonful Doses, while oo ers AS ulre five or siz 
times as muc b. ie 





R. R. R. 
RADWAYS READY RELIEF 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST MEDICINE FOR 
FAMILY USE IN THE WORLD, 


ONE 50 CENT BOTTLE 


wit CURE MORE COMPLAINTS AND PRE- 
PA lie THE SYSTEM AGAINST 7 DDEN AT- 


| TACKS OF EPIDEMICS AND CONTAGIOUS 

| DISEASES THAN ONE HUNDRED DOL- 
at a fern ein THER MED- 

| ICINES ve MEDICAL AT- 

TENDANCE, 


THE MOMENT RA bw AY's READY Ret Ad 18 
Qnty IF) EXTERNALLY-OnR TAK rEK- 
ALLY, ACCORDING To DIRKCTIONS. PAIN, 
Pom WHATEVER CAU SK, CRKASES TO EXIST. 
In all cases where pain or discomfort ts ex a 

enced, or if seized with Influenza, gy 
ious 


Thre Mumps, Bad Coughs, Hoarsenesa, 
| Cotte, Inflammation of the Bowels, Stomach, Lungs 
| Liver, = ldoeye, of with Croup, t ~~ Fever an 
Ague, or with Neuralgia, Head Te Doloreux, 


Toothache, Earache, Nervousness, Slee plessness, 
or with Lumbago, Pain tn the Hack or Kheumatiom, 
or with DTtlarrhuna, Cholera Morbes, or Dysentery, 
or with Burns, Scalds of Bruises, Chilblafas, Frost 
Bites, or with ity rains, vamp or 2 yaama, the appli- 
eation of RADWAY'S READY KELIEF will cure 
you of the worst of these complaints in a few hours, 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL. 


Perfectly Tasteless, elegantly coated with 
gum, Barn regulate, purify cleanse, 


sweet 
and strengthen, 


KA AY'S PILLS for the eure of all disorders of 
the Stomach, Liver, bowels, Kidneys, Biadder, Ner- 
vous iMesaete, ite adache, ¢ Onatipation Costly enesa, 
Indigestion, Dyape oa *Biltousne “nm, Ke ver, Inflam- 
mation of ni rwels, Piles, and all We rangements of 


the Internal Viscera. Warranted to effect a perfect 
eure, Purely vegetable, contalning no mereury, min- 
erals of deleterious drugs. 

Bg Obeerve the following symptoms resniting from 
Diseases of the Digestive Orean«: Con tipation, In- 
| ward Piles, Fulness of the Blood in the 1 ead, Acta. 

ity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartharn, Driayust of 

Food, Fulnes or Weight tn the stomach, Sour Erue- 

tations, easing or Fiutte ring tt the Heart, Choking 
| of Sufforatin ‘Neations when in a Ising posture, 
Dimnersof Vision, Dots or Webs before the sight, 
Fever and Dull Pain in the Hens 1, Deficiency of Pere 
yiration, Vellowness of the skin and Fives, Pain to 
he Side, Chest, Limba, and Sudden Flushes of Heat, 
Burning in the Flesh. 

A few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS will free the 


syetem of all the aboveenamed dinorders, 
Price, 25 Cents Per KBox. 
We repeat that the reader must consult cur books 


and papers on the subject of 
among which may be nated 
“False and Trae.” 
“Badway on Irritable t rethra,"’ 
“Radway on Serof uin."’ 
and others relating to different classe« of Diseases. 
SOLD BY DRG Giist, 


READ “FALSE AND TRUE.” 


Sendaletierstampto RADWAY 4 ¢0., Se. 3A 
Warren Street, New York. 


4@ information worth thousands will be sent to you. 


Nsenses and their cure, 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


There can be no better guarantee of the value of 
De. KADWAY'S olf established EK. KK. Kewevines 
than the base and worthless imitations of them, as 
there are Valse Kesolvents, Keliefs and Pilis. He 
sure and ask for Kadway's, and see that the same 
**Hadway'’ is onwhat vou tug, 


DR. WARNER’S 


CORALINE CORSETS. 


Boned with a New Material. 


called ( oraline, which ts 
Vastly superior to horn 
or @thaletome 


& REWARD OF Bie 


will the paid for every 
forset in wisieh the ¢ ora- 
linn breaks with elk 
months ordinary wear. 
It is elastic, pliable, and 
very comfortaidle, and te 
net afleeted by cold, heat 
vr meol-ture 

Price ty mall for Health 
or Nursing Corsets, §1. 50: 
for ( oraline or Plexivie 
Hip ¢ orseta, $1.25. 

For sale by leading mer- 
chants. Beware of worth- 
less imitations buned 
with cord. 


| _ WARNER BROS., 372 Broadway, W.-Y, 


| 
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New Publications. 


“A Short Listory of Art’ is the title of a 
hook by Jolia de Forrest, which we ean 
recommend to all art-lovers The author 
says it is more pardeularly intended for the 
use of art-students It is not only admir 
ably adapted to them, but for those who 
wish to get an idea of art distinctions, pe- 
culiarities of schools, sketches of leading 
national artists, etc. there is nothing better, 
considering its size In order to cover the 


ground laid out, everything is necessarily 
given in the briefest form, but care is taken 
to give clear and satisfactory ideas, if not 


ight wish 
l, past and present, so far as re 
history is touched upon, 
is wet off with hundreds of 
distinguish 


Just as fall as wem 
of the worl 
gards theirart 
while the 
iHlustrations, 


whole 
representing the 


Every nation | 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 








] ONLY. 





} Only s pie-nie groead 
of moesy emerald hee 
Oras and Bowers around : 
Laughter and song are borne on the breese, 
Birds make praise tn the bending trees 
Pieasure the whole day through 


Only a custard ple 
Seft asa sephyr's kiss, 
Light as a maiden’s sigh, 
Piaced on that merry pic-nic ground— 
Lovers, Uke lambs, are straying around, 


| Lost tn a sea of Diiss. 

(nly s pair of panta, 

White as the failing snow— 
! Many a inald enchants 


Wrought of costly fabric fair 
Doomed toa weird and wild despair: 
Fated to deathicass woe. 


Oniy a sitting down 


('nly a emothered moan 
(oniy a painful frown 
() enow-white pants and custard pie 
feaven belp thy mutual misery, 
“ince wow thy charms be flown. 
BU BDETTE. 


‘ 


| Humorous. 


ing features of the test celebrated known 
works, both ancient and modern Alto 
gether »Valuableand entertaining book 
The printing is in clear large type, and the 
reer tt superior For sale by Porter &€ 
Cicmtes, thi ty 

A Prince of Brefay’ is the title of al 
new work by Mr Thomas P. May, of Loui | 


ina, author of “The Earl of Mayfield 
The work portrays all that is high minded, 
honorable and good in our poor huinan oa 


ture The bero, Alexander O'Reilly, the 
descendant %of an it house, though 
fallen in fortune, woes forth to fight the bat 

the ot life nd with his own sturdy arm 
mid sty rwill carves his wavteo honor and 
fortis Lutthe lovely i th Talbot is the 
remlel eet is pure wLoobemutiful in 

Worn | ttes »roofoonr Atmercan , 


maidens must be ealled in: porticutar te this 


chameter, The story ia fill of warkety, and 
afier sowing the many vicissitudes of life 
Wihiels uy ts ld making all contented 
vii Leapepey It published ina barge dao 
arith i evehided "i Tithe’ | bebe Tena 
‘ li 1’ 2) Il BO Peterson & 
I th |? hers 

RnR W mow Iwavy. N. ¥ 

hin ! ! Dae i t 1} 
balw \ Ny i Mire. |? 
lard i rate with col 
ored andl t . Vie ' ravings Phe 
prillishers t! ‘ tterbon Pumion 
thier trent Vemile - hind ever issned 
iy eam i i | | nts Will be con 
virco DT that ’ ‘Lote the understand 
i t It is entertaining 
arach at thee street ‘ '! me it wall Tees 
. rr ta! I i iW i tiicke 
their st ection. dt is a 
Povocok tliat sl ,oevery fiamails For 
Sader Tey | ‘ A f i ries es! Uy} 

ITow is ¥ Mu vr The Sharks of 
Sharkville i look that jast mow 
chaos "4 ! ! \ PN ln the form ot a 
. \ ' ' he herpmble reali 
ti i \ rd imsura 
mon t foth Sia ii is 
fuias well It} hoen written with a pur 
| “ jiist Lae X Shep 
ard | by New J 

M ‘ bs 

Phe Ov biaoe We i is netal fs 
thre i il tis in Un ! the 
young folk ik ( tiv 
teen | | revular : 
fort ' f thy 
rast \ fron 
Tispete suZz pectis Witla 

schin t | lheurs “iving 
! thie \ | ‘ ci 
ot | e Par l } ae | 1 
edly i? l yd 6 

bd wer. |b 

| sat J ‘ ¢ for Olete 
tw r | 
pret x fs 
Pro ‘ \ i \W cre 
( Lctof Great Britair 
}’ i ~ 1? ’ ‘ +) 
( - ~ } ‘ " ~ 
e | 
f \ : - 

i H \ 4 Nou ) hk her. 
Siu y 

i Vv 
: ’ 
hye ~ . M [ 
ner N “ ‘ 
first re f 
Phe Cen i M 
Tite bh I ver 
when '! : 

The .\ é‘ 
beer in = &s ‘ ‘ ! 
publishers a iit 
with and red form SJattle tines after 
the coming Ja } . - 
excellent o i \ ’ 
will doultiess zg ! mo}  idew 
magn. ! 

Vicks Inatrated M wv Me pactee form 
tober Cowitaits its Usu tine lest of content« 
all of whicti ls of ° ‘most in’erest al 
Value fo hovers { S) . James Vii k 
Rochestur, N. > @l.25 4 sear 

—< .- > 

Lypra E. Pinkuames Vegetable Com 
pound doulstl ss ranks timt as @ curative 
agen. in a}! diseases of the proereative sys 
tew, degen: ration of the kidneys, irritation 
of the bladder, urinary caleali, ete. exc. 
Bend to Me Lydia EF Pin ham, 238 West. 


tur pam plete. 


eru Avenuc, Lyuu, Mar>., 


A goml name for a locomotive would be 


Cinder-« lla 


What is the 


Not having any 


worst thing about riches‘ 


Let's strip the light fantastic toe,’’ said 
the chiropodiet to lily patient. 
Ones two is the contradictory state 


menta man often makes in an oyster saloon. 
The lady who uses her husband's meer 
*haom pipe to drive tacks with iano gentleman. 
“Why doen't you have stile 
you’ satd the man who bad looked along a mile of 
for an entrance, 


some abont 


rartend fenes 


“Soliced in durance vile by the radiant 
stotles of connutial love Translation His wife 
seutte see bin in jatl where he was sent for steal- 


Chev asked him if he was the best man at 
the weeding Na he said: *'T dom't Know as I 
wasthe test Dal. be jaber, I was as good as any of 


‘mh 

Plenty of it: The Cevlon sponge fisher- 
nearly exhausted, 
ia’ au ioe Nhaustible supply 


es are maid te De Thank heaven 


in our native bar- 


lt is a pitiful thing to hear a young lady 
“AS sone thing tastes like 


ohamge 


rm i 


hivustache cosmetic, and 


eloraudtry to look uncencerned and 
‘ i” 


Sullivan savs he likes to see a piece of 
urt-plaster on a girl's tip orcheehk. It has such an 
sttraction for him be always wants to kiss her right 
ithe spot. 

A case of bulging 
protuberant forehead vour baby has, Mrs. Jones 
Dit he wet it from his father "Nal replied Mrs, 
tit from a fall down stairs, * 

“What a splendid 
remarked Mrs. Pringle. 
man, Mr. Fogg ?** 
ve reer 1 Fogg ‘Very plous copious, in 


brow 


! he » 
Even nto 
sheer biter 


i) ' oe @ w } ‘ 


copiety 
magphiztis,** 
ery y livre 
‘ ’ 


Ane il for wrote a head line, 


! ter tig et a rallroad accident, but thought 
‘ t ter’s fanit thattt got over the arecount 
a werdding The editor was the toan thrashed ali 
ah | 
A hod-tempered man lest his knife, and 
t v askeott the usaal question "De vou Know | 
ere Vent tir’’’ "Why, wea’ he replied. *‘of 
re bk lim merely hunting tu these ofher 
i . 7 tis 
An old bald headed rofflan savs he don't 
‘ wo etactiy which ts the worst, love or cucumbers, 


Ii . al th, a the thinas im his 

aright, thatlowe was rather the worst when it got 
grip on him, 

llow ean a man name his child William? 


1 « heoreted ttea 


ThemMnory serves 


of the partner of his toys aud sorrows 
him witha Bill Amt to have that Bll 
the up and 


ise, tantly i « 


41> al ave Unsetlied 


Why did 


mn the tee 


Gen. Washington’ cross the 
durtug the storm of an awful 
t* yskent a teacherof ber voung clas in his- 
reekon,”’" pipet a small votee in answer, 

~ te ®antettoget over on the other 


Is la are 


Little Johnny had been canght by his aunt 


‘a gafly “Jobaunt,’* said she, ‘supposing some 


goeat beast «a thousand times bigger than rourself 
am andl eat vou all up*'* ‘‘lhope,* 

' he feels as bad as Tito when | ~wallow 

\ Connectieut pastor declined an addition 

» , | are to hie ealarv for the reason, 

. x otherx that the Nardest part of his labors 
»tteen the collection of his salary, and 


i’ hm to trv te ealleet s hundred dollars 


There are two reasons why some people 
that thev 
second ts that they 


if they had. This 


t mated their en hs i tess ‘me ta 
eu't sa. Desine=s; and the 


id have po mind to mind tt 


a net humanity t* about af common a6 three meals 
l- heavenly’ “said Miss Silly billy 

\ } What he askevt ‘Wher, the 
sh wes, bust tee etreriv beawenty.*" ‘Sh! 

cst dote om the moon, don"t vour* **Yea, tts 

’ +. isn't it, and so splendidly conspicuceas, 
[can tell a better story than that, "added 
ptais Tfelt pretty cemsideratle [risky one 

ac i weutup the lightaing-red hand over hand 

s high as the vampe. | bad a Orst-rate prospect up 


there -Dut that ain't all A thander<ioud came 
ver, an’ I saw it was going to strike the steepic, so 
thiuas Ite myself if ithite me lam dome up. I get 
reacts and when the crack came I gave one teap ap, 
rus dve@n. ant then 


z mz stfia au 


Caugel Grin 2gau. 


- ing it from the dry form. 


| “How did you like Europe’ It’s too 
| gplendid for anything'’’ wasthe reply ‘‘And wer: 
| you sick?*’ ‘*Yes, awfully sick,”’ ‘‘And was your 
| husband good to you?"’ ‘Uh, he was too good fo. 

anvthing ! Just as soon as he found out ! was sick, 


be went and drank salt water so as to be sick in unisoa 


with me, and I'm not his secoud wife eitber."’ 


A superstitious person, desiring to learn 
lees of the future than he already knows, visits the 
seventh daughter, and explains bis mission. «‘Fifty 
cents, please." ‘Fiftycents! That's pretty steep— 
| may twenty-fve."' ‘Rash mortal, twenty-five 
| wouldn't pay the spirite fur the labor of lifting the 

vell of futurity, to say nothing of the wear and tear 
' of the well [*" 


~~ - ——-- — 


} Another Candidate. 


By a large majority the people of the United States 
have dectared their filth In Kidney-Wort as a rem- 
edy for all the diseases of the kidneys and liver. 
wever, have disliked the trouble of prepar- 
For such a new candidate 
appears in the shape of Kidney-Wort in Liquid 
Form. 
equally efficient asthe dry. Try it.—Louisville Post. 

— -— 
Important. 

When yon visit or leave New York (ity, save Bag- 
gage Expressage and Carriage Hire, stop at GRAND 
l NION HOTEL, opposite Grand Central Depot. 40 
elegant rooms, fitte!l up atacost of one million dol- 
lars, reduced to @1and upwards per day. Furopean 
Pian. Elevator, Restaurant supplied with the best. 
llorse-cars, stages, and elevated raliruads tu all de- 
pots, Families can live better for less money at the 
Grand Union Hotel than atanry other first-clas« hotel 
in the city. 


Some, he 


———_ —— OS lt 


Old Geld Boaght.—silver and Piatinum of ail 
kinds. Fall value paid. J. L. Clark, Reliable Re- 


' tner of all Residues containing gold or silver, 23 


| 


“What a fine | 


‘A Herrible 


| Private term: free. 


Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. Send by mail or ex- 
press. Mention THE Post. 
Reso SREY eee 


We call the attention of our readers to the advertise- 
mentot THE CARPENTER ORGAN AcTION.** Any 
one contemplating the purchase of an organ will do 
well to correspond with the mauufactucer. 

- -—_> © <—>-- — 

A NATURAL healthful bloom for the cheeks, a saff- 
news Of the hband= t+ attained by the use of Pearl’. 
White Glycerine. 

- i 2s on 

sa” When our readers answer any Adver- 
tikement found in these columns they will 
confer a faver on the Publisher and the ad- 
vertiser by naming the Saturday Evening 


Pos. 








TTER 


Diminished Vigor 

Ina great measure, toe those troubled 
with weak Kidnews, Dv a judietous ose of Hostetter's 
stomach Bitters, which Invigorates and stimulates 
without exciting the urinarvorgans. In conjunction 
with ite influence upon them, it corrects aciditv, im. 
pruves appetite, and is in every way conducive to 
health and nerve repose. Another marked quality is 
its control ower fever and ague, and it- power of pre- 
venting it. 

For sale by all Druggi-ts and Dealer- gene rally. 


“THE CARPENTER ORGAN ACTION.” 


““Whatthe works are to a watch the Action 
is to the Orgsn.’ 





By 


{s reimbursed, 





Tr Carpenter Action is pronounced by eminent 
musicians and tone crities, “the best in use.” [f you cone 
tequplate the purchase of an organ, get the best. See 
i contains the Carpenter Action. Re autiful ill strated 


free. Adcddrv«s 
EDWL P. CARPENTER, Worcester Mas* 


NERVOUS: DEBILITY 


pa og BR Pe 


SUMPERETS BOMEOPATEDG SPECITC No, 


pom Lh dy Ftd ys he most successful 
Price $1 per vial. or 5 vials and large v a 
“ Gieaeaccye pepe Meal gae 


price. 
ely >) Pulon Street, New Vou 
Agents wanted for L ife of Pr Presi- 
dent Garfield, A complete, faith- 
ful histery from cradle te Ent 


h¥ the eminent biographer, ¢ 

Conwell. Books all ready for delivery. An ciegantir 
Ulestrated vide me. ed edition. Liberal terms. 
~~ lL - emter, for from SD to H coptes daily. (ut- 
her Douk 10 to 1. Agents never made money 

Ca) ae Book selts Itself. 
sary. Tailuremninewn. All 
rev. Stinson & we 





P Potiand. Me 


Ex — not neces- , = ——— 
| ndaca “View, : 
sist Dams, Me._ Vann ye] 
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It is very concentrated, t+ easily taken, and is , 


' means nerve ache, 


' diseases. 





NEURALGIA, 


Sciatica and all painful Nervous 


Nervous Irritability, 
Diseases.—-A treatise by a well-known physician, o 
speciallst on subjects, concludes as fullows: 
‘Neuralgia is one of the must patatul of diseases, and 
is attended with more or less nervous irritation, Sel- 
atica is aleoa form of Neuraigia, and ali painful ner- 
come under that name. Neuralgia 
and therefore you can suffer with 
neuralgia in anv part of the body, a, the nerves are 
supplied to every part. 

‘‘Lhave for many vears closely studied the cause of 
neuralgia, and the nature of the nervous system, with 
the mauy diseases It ls subject lo, and bave found by 
actual experience Unat the true and primary cause of 
neuralgia is poverty of the nervous fluid—it’ becomes 
snd in some cases starved, not 
but because what is 


thes« 


vous dl<eases 


Impovertshed and poor, 
because the patient docs not eat, 
eaten is net appropriated to the nervous system -; 
there are many causes for this, but Dr. C. W. Ben- 
son's Celery and Chamomile Pillk have in my hands 
proved a perfect remedy for this condition aud these 

sold by all druggists, Price, Wcents a box. Depot, 
i} North Futaw St., Baltimore. Md. By mail, two 


boxes for $1.0), or six boxes for 2.30, te any address. 





DR. C. W. BENSON'S . 


SKIN CURE 


is Warranted to Cure 


ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, | 
ALL ROUCH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, 
SCROFULA ULCERS,- PIMPLES and 
TENDER ITCHINCS on a. parts of the 
body. It makes the skin white, soft and smooth; 
removes tan aud freckles, and is the LST to. 
dressingin THD WOZLD. Elecentiy put up, two 
bottles in one package, consisting of both internal 


and external treatment. 
All frst class druggists have it. Price $1. per package. 


DR. BENSON'S NEW REMEDY 
AND FAVORITE PRE 














JohnWanamakers 


Forthe Distribution, at 
uniformly low prices, of 
Reliable Dry Goods, 

}Ready Made Suits for 
| Ladies, Gentlemen, and 
Boots 
Land Shoes, and Ladics’ ; 
and Gentlomen's Furnishing Goods of every kind. 


Goods sent all over the U. §. by mail, 
and samples sent when requested, ‘ 


GRAND DEPOT 13th St., Phila. 





























THE WILSON PATENT 
ADJUSTABLE CHAIR, 


With 


Thirty Changes of Positvons. 


Parlor, Librar:, In- 
vali (hair. Child's 
(rib, Bed, or Lounge 
eom'ining beauty, 
lightness, strength, 
simplicity, and com- 
tort. Fvervthing to 

Nnexact lence. (r- 
ders by mail promptly 
attended te Crvnnds 
shipped CLO. DL send 
stamp for Dlnstrated 
étenlar, and quote 
SATURDAY EVENING 
Post 

Adiiress, 





READING POSTTION 


WILSON ADJUSTABLE CHAIR WG. CO.. 
461 Brosdway. X. ¥. 


Be @oKS,. MUSIC, PLAYS, ETC. Evsece re- 
daced. Fi)! deSeriptive Catalogue of above sent 
om phate ne. applicant. Send your nan ! 
) !, mentioning this pape 


t Rese Street, N.Y. 


free of px 
1. 0. addr << ona postal ean 


» DEWITT, Pubil. her, No, 


r 


A wanted. 
clint citnen ene 
#1.50. 


te stp tors Ths Selisat 
"eekoie SCaLée CO., Cinciwpasu, 








Cara Colhe™ors, 
~~ Large Ady: rfising ¢ or !- twee slike, eom- 
as tes in sets Se. pron pe cae ! Piegant All- 
Gold and Silver @1.0) postpal f. VEL tiene it. , 
-ETNAC ARD Coy, lily F uit nS:., New York 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR... Madame Wambeld’s 
Specific permapentiv removes Superfiueus ifs 4) 
out injuring the skin. Send fer circular Mara 
Wambolt, 34 Sawyer St., acto, Mass. 


1” “*o **4 Viel-t trem Mother*<« tirave a 49°" r 
ae putars Songs. Words aad minsie enter 
Ouly ike. PATTEN £(0., 47 Bariclay St., N.Y. 


74 So. Ne PRESS Or wme Cards, molalsk 
§ Name on tte, Clinton Bros., CTintonville, (00 


*K) Love ly , Mus. ST Rea TR oe (ar 

CFL on lie. American Cando , West LE sven, ‘ ont 
T PAYS to sell our Hand-Printing Rubber Stamp 
Circulars free.G. X. HARPER £ BRO., Clevelan:|,«. 


UTOMATIC ORGANS.ONLY THE*:. 
A 4. HARBACH, «8 Filbert St., Phila. 


aq ta 60s coat. 
air Haven, <t. 
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- ‘Facetia, — 


A three-year-old discovered the neighbor’s 
hens in her yard scratching. In & most indignant 
tone she reported to her mothor that Mrs. Smith*s 
hens were ‘‘wiping their feet on our grass. ** 

Some one wrote to Horace Greeley, in- 
julring If guano was good to.put om potatoes. He 
aid it might do for those whose tastes had become 

itlated with tobacco and rum, bet he preferred bat- 
tor or gravy. 

A new play is being written, in which the 
herv Is found lost and dying In a desert, chained to 
the bare back of a bicycle. His deliverer proves to be 
» princess, who marries him, and makes him captain 
of a base ball nine, 


A Conmecticut D. D. propounded and an- 
<ewered the following conundrum, recentiy: What i. 
the difference between church bills and a church or- 
yin’ The bells ring if they are tolled, but the organ 
will be blowed first, 


A Massachusetts farmer who has culti- 
vated an acre of onions this year, reckons that he has 
rawled twenty-two miles on his hands and knees 
weeding them, A kneesy wayto get a living, but 
weed rather not adopt KH. 


An old-fashioned minister, passing a new- 
fashioned church, on which a spire was volug up, was 
wkedhow much higher it was golug to be. ‘*Not 
much, ** he answered; **that congrevation dou't own 
much higher in that direction,*’ 








Mosquitoes are large and somewhat fero- 
clous in the Mississipp! country, A man went 
to look for his cow, found her skeleton on the ground, 
anda larze mosquito on an adjacent tree picking Its 
teeth with one of her horns. Fact! 


who 


Epitaph said to be copied from a tomb- 
stone In the cemetery of Montmartre; ‘‘Ilere lice 
Joseph X., who for twenty yeares alter the death of 
his wife, lived in the soelety of his mother-in-law, 
and died in the certain hope of a better world be- 
yond, ** 

A minister went up to Edinburg once to 
prepare a harmony of the Four Gospels, ‘‘Sandy,** 
siif sume one to an humble parishioner of his, **where 
Ix your pastor ?** “*Ah,** replied Sandy, ‘‘*he's gone 
upto Edinburg to make four men agree who never 
fell out. ** 


It all depends upon the boy 
nota father would like to have him run away from 
All the dime novels lu the world eannot make 
alazy, gvod-for-nothing boy leave the paternal roof 
tur the uncertain circumstances of a pirate’s check- 


home, 


ered career, 


Another Ohio man has just got a place, 
He was a postinaster who just saved the government 
i little by printing his own postal ecards, aud le has 
got a nice place in jail. There is no salury attached 
tohis new position, but then m® trylug to 
crowd him out, ‘ 

The inhabitants of a noted fever and ague 
district In Illinois are said toturn their ‘*sthakes’* to 
some account; they climb into the top of a hickory 
tree just as the chill comes on, and by the time the 
‘personal earthquake** leaves them, there isn’t a 
nut left on the tree, 

England has been eight months learning 
how to check baggage on the American plan, and even 
now they can’t keepa trunk hidden in the baggage- 
room of the station it was sent to for than two 
weeks atatime, while the owner ts scurrving all over 
tle country looking for ft. 

They couldn’t get the boy to take an 
emetic, anyhow, But the doctor knew boy nature, 
He had the boy's father forbid him to smoke, and 
then went and got a bootblack to propose to the boy 
to vo out behiud the barn and try the first Havana, 
And hu emetic was needed, 

“Where are ye livin’ now, Moike?"’ ‘In 
lDbonegal street, numberelivin, Come and see me.’’ 

‘Paith Twill, Shall Leome in by the airy or by the 
frontdure?’* -“‘Surean’ I don*t care; but as I'm oc- 
eupying the garret, perhaps It 
valnent for ye to come in by the shky-loight.** 


nobody 


more 


would he 


The thermometer was still above 90 when 
he came In, and, taking her hand, he tenderly said: 
‘Tlove you even more dearly than [ told 
You were silent then; have you anything 
“Ob, she responded, 


last night, 


tusay to me now 7** yes, °° 


with wirlish impulsiveness, ‘‘let's go sit by the re- 
| 


frigerator,** 


Anybody knowing of a small boy who 
would not run seven blocks fora chauce to ride half 
a square, with his stomach acrossthe edge of a groe 
cery-wagon tall-board, will please bring him 
office and receive the reward intended originally for 


the man who should bring In anew comet tied up tn 


anoold paper. 


(nee was the time when to be the oldest | 


clored coachman of G., Washington was the proud- 
e-t boast of the aged wanderer on the shores of time; 
later the race had so far deteriorated that few had a 
ambition than to be the oldest Mason: and 
tanother and a long step has been taken in 
nan actually 

oldest 


higher 
how, alas 
the downward course, anda wretched 

comes forward to brag about being the 


cressman, 


A big fat colored woman went to the Gal 


Veston chief of poliee and told him that he? step-son 


hotrun away, and she wanted to know where he was, 


“It bodders me to know why he left. He had ebery- 


ting he needed to make hiin cumfable, 1 done all I 
ould for him, ** she observed. ‘‘Has he any marks 
‘hich he may be reeognized ?*’ ‘*Well, I don't 


reckon all de warks I made on him wid a bed-slat bas 
Taded out yit.** 

On «a Southern railway recently 4 passen- 
rer stopped the conductor, and asked: ‘*Why don't 
the trains go faster ?** 
us. If vou don*t like the rate of speed, get out and 
walk, the rejoinder, “LT would,** aald the 
Passenger, settling himself back in his seat, **but 
that my friends won't come to meet me until the 
train arrives, and I don*t want to be walting about 
the station two hours. ** 


In the days of our forefathers, when the 


whom 


* was 


wily red man was abroad in the land seeking 
he might sealp, it was considered perfectly proper 
and right fora man tocarry his gun when he went 
for a walk on the Sabbath day, but in this late age, 
when the ferocious wild-duck and the carnivorous 
rabbit infest the woods and swamps, the gun must he 
taken apart and concealed under the coxt, or the 
tongue of the scandal-monger will flop with the wild- 
est abandon, The old land ain't what it u-«d to be. 


whether or | 


mere Cone | 


you [I did | 


to this | 


Con- | 


‘They run fast enough to sult | 








Harrah for Our Side! 

Many peopie have lost their interest tn politics, and 
In amusements, because they are so out of sorte and 
run down tat thes cannot enjoy amything. If such 
persons would ouly be wise epough to try that cele- 
brated remedy, Kidney-Wort, and experience its 
tonic and renuvating effects they would soon be hur- 
rahing with the loudest. In either dry or liquid form 
| tis a perfect remedy for torpid liver, kidneys, or 
bowels, —Exchange, 


MS, LYDIA E. PUNKUAM, OF LYMM, MASS., 











th of Woman is the Hope of the Race. 





Woman can Sympathize with Woman. 


LYDIA E. PINKHAB’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


Ia.a Fesitive Cure 
for all these Pair.ful lainte and Weaknesses 
20 commen teour female popelation. 

Tt will oure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, al] ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Uleere 
tion, Falling and Displacements, and the consequent 
Spinal Weakness, and is particularity adapted te the 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expe! tumors from the uterus in 
an early stage of development. The tendency to can- 
cerous h there is checked very speedily by ite use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indi- 


gestion. 

_That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by ite use. 
_ It will et all times and under all circumstances act tn 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 
For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PINKHAMW’S VEGETABLE COM- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottlesfor 96. Sent by mail 
trthe form of pills, also inthe form of losenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per boz for either. Mrs. Pinkham 
freely answers all lettersofdnquiry. Send for pamph- 
let.’ Address a0 above. Mention this Pager. 
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| amd torpidity of the liver, %% cents per box. 
a@ Seld by all Draggists. -Gs 


KIDNEY:-WORT 


| DOES 
| wonverru. WH} ? 
| CURES! ca! 


Because it acts on the LIVER, BOWELS 
and KIDNFYS at the same time. 
Because it cleansos the system of the poison- 


ous humors that develope in Kidney and Urt- 
Jaundice, Consti. 










| mary 


SIIB WHAT PEOPLE SAY: 

oe BK. Btork, of Junction City, Kansas, 
says, Kidney-W ort cured him after Phy- 
sicians had been trying for four years. 

Mra. John Arnall, of W nm, Ohio, says 
her boy was given v7 to die by four pro 

ghysicians and that be was ards cured by 
ney- Wort, 

M. M. B. Goodwin, an editor In Chardon, Ohio, 
says be was not expected to live, bei Vloated 
beyond belicf, but Kidney Wort cured him. 

Anna L. Jarrett of South Salem, N. Y., 
that seven years suffering from kidney troub! 
and other ¢oruplications was ended by the use of 
Kidney Wort. 

} John B. Lawrence of Jackson, Tenn., suffered 
for years from liver and kidney troubles and 
after taking “barrels of other medicines,” 

Kidney- Wort made him we 

Michael Coto of Montgomery Center, Vt. 
muffered eight years with kidney difficulty and 
was unable to work. Kidney-Wc rt mate him 
“ well as ever.” 


KIDNEY-WORT 


} PERMANENTLY CURES 
KIDNEY DISEASES 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 

Constipation Dry, Toweisis Form es 

tw it is put a egctab 
eentrated, for those tuat cannot pre 
oe Beste with equal effictency tn etther form. 

GET IT ATTHE DRUGGISTS. PRICE, 61.00 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s, 
(Will send the dry post-paid.) BURLINGTOn, VT. 


1 Quickly and 
Permanently 








Dr Stinson's Asthma Remedy 
a} asa posi ve 
Aloolive and Core for 


Asthma and spe 
and all their aoye antevils. It does not merely 
afford temporary retief, bat isa permanent cure. 
Mrs Bb. F. » of Belmore, O., says of it: of 


rprised af the speedy ta of 
the first medicine in siz years that has loosened my 
co and made expectoration eet I now sleep 
Se hte el caseeeiabtae 
treatine a 
It, send for tre Eee 
eet » ew 
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“ Their jastre and beilliancy elicit universal aimiratio n.”—Court Journal ——" Products of perfect 


y are produced 


count erte 
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Pai DIAMANTE BRILLIANT So 
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-~ penmetraiing Instre peculiar 
thelr at briltiancy they bear comp rissa 
posal bie. "they are cuparies is every reepect 
have hee exprade4 ia briagtag 
process, knowan oaly te the 





MANTE BRILLIA 


ty. “"—Journal Society 
e Auchante —— ‘A greet 


ds thap anything we beve seca." — 





Gchievement.”"—Land end Water —"' The refractive power is equal to real diamonds of the purest water "— World 
low 


omusf? They vucereat wily full all the parpases for which 
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atabiicheA 


Scvenee. 
real mee 
will hemeeforth reserve them for indoors, for since the advent of ‘ Diamante 


(even of the Gree quality) are willised "—Lendeon 


wy Beening Gasctte. 





Briliiaais’ th are ne loager w they seem.''—Beston Saturda 
Therepatst ce of Dinmamve Beflliawes per ply 
de 


ulres some werve end «& liberal cutiay of capital 


|, oad we take great plessare io bringing them 
These teens 


All the stones are set by 5 refeesional diamon4d-cetters, 


stones are imported especially for as, and 73.0, ie "aon D GOLD, made ia Philadelphia to our order, by ome of the lar 


ia this country. 
= Tor the 


of simplify! 
rat stone. Eerrtegs. 
alone. 


quailty and style, have never been soid for less than 96.00. Ia 


amante Brilliante, same sise stone and quality of settings, are selling for t). ree to far times the prices named 


every body ins Or a year, perhaps, 
cCcae and ¢ : [> 
ere ambitious to 
money for it, an 
familly payer ia A werica — now in ite sintioth year — and our 
the maay tempting vty pptyy ype partics 

year 


se bene cioate, At the chea 
We den call bien r soot 


Tas Pos 
in ez isternce t 
ve them eway te Bubecribers, and te (lub HKalsers for. The Pest. 


oer 
ve Tus Poor the largest circle of readers of any weekly an the Consinens. 006 we propess to werk fer 
wee every homorable means to attala our object. Tus Poet U 


POR THAIS VALUR, 48 WE WANT THIS CLEARLY US DERETOOD, 
~ What! all this wreuble aud expense aboat « Premium for your paper 
we have expended se much time 
Q roof almost —we feel emphatically they will make eve ry recipient happy We 
‘ 


Yea, indeed! We can’t sclect « Premicm thet of 


thought, end labor om these — we are having 


-*ped 
ie Bot an experiment; ia the olfest literery aa@ 

rb Prem am (flere deserve more attention thaa 
« large, sinteen page weekly, and sims to Interest every member 


vy Tae oe NOT 2 CHEAP JEWELRY Avvarreesunrs, 


For a Premium to Each Subscriber Read Terms on Page 8. 


THESE PREMIUMS ARE ALL SENT BY REGISTERED MAIL. 
Ifthe premiums are not as represented in every particular, return 
Post has never missed an lwsue, and aste our reliab 


every case. NOTE, 


will return your money promptly, Tue 


any bank, express office, or reputable business house tn Philadelphia, 
Remittances may be made by P.O. Money Order, 


pecimen copy of THE Post to any address on receipt of three-cent stamp. 


ting a hole the proper size in a plece of cardboard, 
tered Letter, or Bank [Draft.- 
Address 


FREE! | 


guaranteed to be of fine, heavy gold plate, very 
articles iu the world for any enue. 


rth. and devs 


Postage on paper and premigmes prepald in 
heim 4 once, and we 

ifity we refer to 
Size of flugerecan be obtained by ent. 
te gia. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 726 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BEAUTIFUL PRESENT ! 
MACNIFICENT CIFT! 


FREE! 


This Ulustration represent Elegent, UM 
Geld-Plated Propeiling Veneil, s bantu, 


useful, gud valuabic article, Blick we poupnns te 
st It te! 


make au Absolute Free Gift w so 


Garad.e, lsof baudsome design and seperion Workmanship, and is one of the mort aseful 
it makes @ mo-t beautiful charm for attaching tos iad) Gor ge ulicman 4s Watch chain, and a & heii 


ng @ introduce the paper inte thousends of new homes, 


day or birthday present te a friend, ye Urleks ore — the publisher of the oid established, well Rnown, and re 
ea 


siabie literary aad family paper, The ©; on the 
we make this grand, uoparalicied oes Use reoei)t ofeont 
for Three Montha, sud to every ou ber we wiil send, 


bh 





Maseru ise 


@, one of these beautiful Peuelis 


months’ subseription to the paper—bence the premiam Penci! san Absolute Free Gift toa! who sutkcribe 
64-cu) Uiustrated paper siteol /larpers Weebly), beautifully prinied, aud flied with ehare ing 


27 Cents ia postage stamps, ¥¢ will send Tus Carcuer on tae Ha wre 


This is the regular price of m three 
Tee (acest oF tus 


Seria) and Short Stories, etches, Poems, Useful Koowleige, Wit aod Humor, Feots for Parmers, Uveful Meripes, Reading for ine 


Young, and al) tbat coustiiutes o Gret-class, entertainiag aud instructive family and home periodiwa! 
Mest OTer we have ever made, as the Pencil alone ts worth much more than we ask for both it and (he paper 
lects this opportunity will miss one of the best chances to secure a great bargain that was ever off red. Onur premium rf 

worthless (vy, but eB elegant, veiuable ead aseful artic!+, which any eme would be proud aud happy to po-se es. 
mded. As te our reiiability, we refer te any publisher in New York 


Address, &. M. MOOM, Publisher, Ne. & l’ark Piace, New X¥ ork. 


or money re 
of the premium Pencils. (Mention this paper.; 





Thistaby far the Greatest aad 
Whoever weg 
enoille ue cheaper 
Sittsfaction guaranteed 


For 81.00 we will send Ave subscriptions aud fee 
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N FOR THE BOY 


Fales Mustaches mateof hefr, Can be pet oncref 
tmstantiy. Lots of fua at the sudden change. Three colors, ligh 
Gerk brown and black. MUSTACHES by meil 20 (TS., 8 for 
CTS., GOATEBS TU MATUM 16 CTS. EACH. Prof Heller's 
Magical Trick Cards 10:ts Trick Cigaretee Case 15 ets. Be. 
Witehed Todacce Box 2Scts. Surprise Needie Watch Charm 00 
ots New Wooden Bird cal] 10 cts Mechanica! Grasshopper 
jumpe sixfeet “c nte Young’ sGreat Book of 499 Recrets 
or how to make §10 7, Without capital 60 ets Perfect ti. 
or how to behave fn society ets Gente Perfect Letter 











Gette 
Writer 90 cts Latles perfect Letter Writer 30 cts Belsctions 
fer A Albums B0cts fe reteof Ancient and Modders 


M eta Old Gypeey Madge « Fortone Teller 25cte Mystery 
of Making Bolved 4s cts Horse Owners Guide Mets Mor. 
eels of Mirth for Funny Fellows 16 cts Showman’s Guide Ib ote 

ar Boz or O'\4 Secrets and New Discoveries 26 ete 
* Revolvers 6140 beset fn the market. 


6,000 AGENTS WANTED TO SELL THE 


LIFE OF GARFIELD! 


is early life and career as soldier and etatesman 
in election and wliuipistration ; his aaeasaination 
heroic struggle for life: wonderful medical treat 

ment ; blood-poisoning , removal to Elberon ; deat 
ete. Profusely iUlustrated. Splendid portrait 
Garfield hie wife and mother ; scene of the abooting , 
the sick chamber ; Guitesu in his cell. the surveons, 
and we yp ”m mihenshe 
work. «tea fortune for ayents Ara int t 
with this book, Outfit + Speak quick. ideo 
HUBBARD BEOS., ut 6t., Philadeip 















the eo Visitor, 
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Mac ever invented. ul toil a 

wih HEEL, and TOK com , 

2 minutes. It will siso knit « great variety of fancy- 
work for which there is aiwa 


’ Gcaiar and terms ty the Rwombiy Maitting 
arhine Co., &® Weahingwo 4 comm 


EMORY’S STANDARD CURE. 
Purely Veyetable Sugar (Coated Pills 
A never-falling remedy for Frven 
and AGUr, BILtocenrss, and Ma- 
Contains ne tinine, Mercury, 
or poisons of any kind, TRIAL By 
tress Standard Cure (o.,114 Nassau st, New York (ity 
‘ 1? Br sending Se movey, or Hr post- 
FEs age stamps, with age, you will re- 
ceive by return mail a correct pic- 
tare of your future husband or wife 
with name and date of marriage. 
W. FuX, Box #, Fultonville, N.Y. 


and Gold Chromo Cards, Style, Beauty anc 
Quality can't be beat, for loc, Samples l0cemts, 
Address, G, A. SPRING, New Haven, Conan. 


Phe on70 New and Flegant Bouquet, Serot 
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BRENT Fueexm. Ale. 
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LADIES! 


“NEUTRO PILLENE”—The only Hair 
vent known. Permanevtly diem ives 
Superfiuons Hair, root and branch, in five 
minutes w thout pain, discolorationu,or lajury 
Price, $5.00. 
“CLEOPATRA’S SECRET” ~ Quietly 
estores or Developa thc Female Form 
to the pro; ortions of p» rivet nature 





Success 


guaranteed or inoney refunded. Price, $2.00. 


“QUEEN OF THE TOILET” Made from 
table Fruita... Speed ly removes Tan, 
reck implens, otches, etc, ren- 
ders the Complexion Transparent, and 
the Mkin as Moft an Velvet, aiid ite use can 
not be detected. Price, 81.25. 
“MILLEIUS SPECIFIC’. l« warranted 
cure the most obstinate cases of Leucere 
rhea or Whites. Ouly «few ayy beoations 
Necessary the gr nt | " Droe, 2.00. 
Boll b "Tumniaie, oF wat lo any addrens on 
Pecsi t of price 
Tar WiLocox CHEMIcaL PReranation Oo, 
@ No. 48 Spruce Street, Mhilatelphia, Pa 
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Vearl’s White Glycerize 
Oo. Prep’s dorsey Oty, N. J, Bold by all Druggtote 


Rev. T. P. Childs, Troy, Ohio ha#the only 
known means of Permanent Cure tor this 
loathsome disease. A fuli Statement of his 
method sent free. Cure yourse!t at Home, 


Wo charge for consultation by mail. Address 





‘ jreat Secrets, Arts | cost-Geepg? 

2,000 Discoveries, Me-| ing svt dort ”) 
A rare and wonderful ook Miutled for 

Weta. by Wave rly Pub. o., Syracuse, N.Y 

bel Lovely Floral, motto, hand and bouquet (brome 

spi Sras. beautiful «olure, name Ma (thas. Kay, 

New Haven, (t. A 
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La dies’ D epartment. 


“FASHION CHAT. ~ 











embreidered and fringed with amnall beads 


of the mine deasription. 
Henry VIII. collarettes are of shaded 


| sur h ‘formed of a straight piece about 


scven Or eight inches wide, gathered at the 


([MIERE is o return to the over-dress, neck, and filled in with a doub:e pleating 


which, for want of a better word, we 
nay eall a polonaise, 


of lace, a row of which is carried all round 


It im fact resembles a | the edge; asmall bow of narrow shaded 


polonaise in that it forms bodice and skirt ribbon, matehing thesurah, forma the fast- 


in one, but otherwise it is very different to | eningt what is an extremely pretty and be- 
what we have been accustomed to mean by . coming addition to a simple self-colored or 


that name. The model now in favour is | black toilette. Site by side with these are | 


open in front, rounded off at the sides into | Elizabethan ruffies of cream lace, more or | 


fiat paniers, and looped or draped behind 
into a tournure. It is worn with a short 
round skirt, for simple eosiames. A neat 
way of making up a costume of beige or 
other woolen material, for travelling or the 
country, is as follows: the front of the skirt 
covered with a deep kilting In flat not very 
wide pleats, and, behind, a kilted flounce. 
Over this a polonaise of the same material, 
with long open basques and paniers con- 
cealing the heading of the kilting, and 
draped into a narrow tournure., The bodice 
is buttoned straight downin ‘rent to the 
usual depth of a basque, then rounded off 
on either side to forin the paniers. It is 
finished round the neck with a sinall stand- 
ing up collar. 

When a more dressy stvle is preferred 
the polonaise is trimmed al round with a 
bias band of plain or striped surah, and the 
skirt front is coyered with pleated Nounces 
edged with similar bias bands. 

For very elegant dresses the long bodice, 
something between a cuirasse and a coat, 
apart from the skirt, is generally preferred. 
Much asthe modern basque bodice is cut 
up into a hundred shapes and trimmed ina 
numberless variety of ways, it is simple in 
comparison to the skirt. ‘The skirtis in faet 
such a complication of draperies and puff- 
ings, panels, lappets, founces, flutings and 
ruches, that a desertption thereof is no easy 


tnatter 


Tshall only note, therefore, that when a | 
elaborate | 


single skirt is worn it is: mere 


than any tunic or polonaise, being a eoubi- 


nation of all the trimmings known in the 
dificult art of the eoufarire. Thus, the 
middle width may be shirred, the side 


gores eovered with narrow flounees, the 
back draped with flutings round the foot, 
and the upper part crossed) with a pleated 
warf fastened behind into an enormous 


bond, 


A popular model for walking costumes | 
has the skirt eove red with gathered or pleat- | 
with a little tunie or | 


ed flounees, headed 
wearf, passing round the hips, and forming a 


loop bow at the back. The bodices are 


mostly prointed in the front, and have short | 


basques at the back, or else have their ends 
hideéen under the searf. 


Shaded striped imull squares are the new- | 


est kerchiefs for general wear. These come 


tn light drab, brown, pale gravoand olive | 


green stripes, andare pretty with black or 
dark-colored dresses, ~White dotted 
is used for more drossv Kercehiefs and tichus, 
the Tunis 


boateeds newest 


heavy lace, 
are the 
stvlish, and stinple, 


becoming, but are 


and issedged) with 
Straight linen 


lam; these are severe, 


and are not universa’ly 
very pretty with striple dark dresses when 
fastened by a slender silver brooeh, or else 
by agoldor jewelled collar-button. Dark 
navy blue and the paler poreelain blie per 
cale collars are ciade in the sauie wavy both 
polka dots and strips of white are on these 


eolored eollars. The culls to mateh are 
square, and fastened tes linked sleoeve- 
Druttens. 

For visiting: toilettes, cashmere and satin 


are much and look exceedingly 
pretty in nut-brown eolors: the tront of the 
akirt fortned of tive beouilllomnmes of satin, 


heading a band of enibroiderced cashmere, 


worn, 


sealloped at the edges, and showing under- 
neath a litthe flounce. 
This is quite a novel sort of trimuning, and 


ivers white lace 


in ut Onee stvlish and ortzinal. 


New fiehus are of striped surah, ehietly 
gold and black, red and blaek, and light 
violet and blaek, edged all round with 


fringe in she same colors: others, again, a 
blending of cape and fichu, have a sort of 
collar of black satin, finely 
added to this isa wide Spanish lace searf, 
with long ends Ged carelessly in front, and 
fastened under a bouquet of roses. For 
evening toilette there are very lovely fiehus 
ot white Spanish lace, embroidered with 
sinall pear! bewls, and edged with a fringe 
of sunilar beads of various sizes blended 
with white chenille. 

Medicis collars are in great favor, 
may be made separately from the dress or 
tw form partof it. For wearing with a black 
costume, one model issof black satin lined 
with pink; and edged with black Spanish 
lace, then filled in with a ruffle of cream- 
colored lace; another is of cream satin, or- 
ornapented at the upper edge with pear! 
beads, and at the lower with creain lace 


watighed, and 


and 


a 


less ornamented with pearl beads, and of | 


' 


@ parasol edged with it 


large flowers, besutifully drawn and shad- 


ed, embroidered on China gras cloth with 
washing stiks, and they recalt the beautiful 


work of the last century. The same designs | 


are also worked on plush with good efleet. 
There are many chair backs, borders, and 


Correspondence. 


W., (Allegan, Mich.)—-The word “ Tar. 





| gum*’ means the Chakdee parapbrase of the Old Test- 


cushions, copied from real old Syrian work, , 
in old-guld colored silk on linen and muslin | 


which are effective, and much more really 
artistic than much of what goes under that 
abused name. S lace, outlined in 
colored silk, is a novelt 
red on black is a 
gay weloome ct ( 
wearing painted covers. So many inquiries 
reach us on the subject of slippers that our 
readers inay be to know that there isa 


mull | 


| black lace glittering with jet or steel. 


Apropos of the last-named ornamenta- 
tion, the rage for it increases as the season 
_ advances. There are pretty coral fringes of 
| steel beads for trimming dresses or chapeaux 
and steel leaves of every form, from the 
graceful maiden-hair to the shapely ivy-leaf. 
Bonnet crowns of black net are richly em- 
broidered with steel beads, and lace for 
trimming isin every variety. Cord and 
tassels for girdles, or for drapery, are of 
black silk glittering with stecl, the silk of 
the tassels largely blended with handsome 
pendants, 
For slight mourning, there are capa of 
black satin, bordered with several rows of 
stee! lace, and aderned with a spray of 


maiden-hair of steel beads, and for ordinary | 


wear there are others with crowns composed 
of steel lace, with an Alsatian bow of shad- 
led ribbon in front. Dainty little collar 
_bows are a mixture of Indian 
shaded surah, and steel ornamentation, in 
, the shape of lace, leaf, or fringe, and Pompa- 
dour sets of collar and cuffs are of cambric 
in small floral designs. These are very 
useful for wearing in travelling or at some 
quiet sewide resort. Breakfast sets, as they 
are called, consist of a prettily shaped bib 
and waistband with bows cf shaded pink 
ribbon; a little cap of the sume materials 
) accompanies the apron. 
A pretty traveling toilette of steel grey is 
cashinere de Inde; the skirt has a deep 


| pleating edged by a band of satin merveil- 1 2 
Over this a | @ueen Anne Beading. 


leux about 244 inches wide. 
deep redingote is worn,the edge being bor- 
| dered to mateh the skirt, and having a deep 
Bassompierre collar of drawn satin. 
redingote is double-breasted and fastened 


muslin, | 


reat variety of thesé@, from elaborate and 
dainty * Point Russe,” in coloréd silks on 
satin, to inexpensive but durabie cross- 
stitch on canvas, and some largé patterns 
on coarse Java canvas, intended to bo sown 
to straw soles and used for bath slippers. 

Among the novelties is Cretan work. 
They show some conventional s in 


for trimming, and | 
from the soinewhat , 


the real Cretan blue, worked on linen in , 


double herring-bone stitch, and a quaint 
one of many colors—birds, figures, and 
imaginary flowers—which it would be very 
auusing to work. The term “Cretan em- 
he pe is also ed toa very effective 
kind of work. Itisthe embroidering with 
silk in simple long stiteh, of any a 
already printed or woven on the fabric, thus 
inaking itso entirely different in appearance 
as to be not recognisable. A square of gold 
tissue was einbroidered in colors to form a 
splendid sachet, and another of pale helio- 
trope silk, with a broche pattern of carna- 
tions, had flowers embroidered in 
different colors. A broche silk dress, of 
plain and embroidered material in com- 
ination, would almost rival the brocades 
of our great-grandmothers. The work is 
applicaiie equally tw cretonne, or any other 
patterned material; and it is a most useful 
and ornamental way of utilising vdd pieces, 
whieh can thus be converted into cushion 
suchets, or borders. Wesaw a grey check 
silk haudkerchief that had been entirely 
Metamorphosed by a bright little spray 
having been worked in the centre of each 
sjuare. 

A novelty promised in the winter is a 
specialty tor edging the pieces or bordering, 
or joining squares, applique, or any other 
material, in an inch wide linen canvas 


' worked in cross-stitch, and buttomholed at 


The : 


with a double row of buttons, rather large , 


| in size and of old silver. A steel grev straw 
| bonnet is worn with this toilette, the plumes 


an arrow of old silver. 

The John redingote, exactly resembling a 
coachman’s livery, is still in great tavor. At 
the bottom of the seams of the tabs, which 
are joined, pockets are placed exactly in the 
Inanner one sees on the lurge overcoats 
worn by livery servants. Just at present 
this garment is finished by a gathered cape ; 
but this winter a pelerine of five or seven 
collars will be worn in order to render the 
resemblance still more striking, 





Fireside Chat. 
NOVELTIES IN FANCY WORK. 


that the style of fancy work is grad- 


of which are shaded grey and fastened by | 
, individual taste. 


the edge in appropriate colors, called +The 
It will be most 
useful for a variety of purposes, for which 
a beading of this kind bas long been want- 
ed. 

*Clueny guipure” is so pretty that it 
should never go out of fashion; those who 
have squares which they wish tw utilise 
may be glad to know of an appropriate way 
of doing so, It is to join thers by bands of 
linen, with a row of drawn work above the 
hem, the width being, of course, matter of 
I saw a quilt which origi- 


‘nally had bands of blue satin in this style, 


and the whole is now w be lined with blue 
satin to Show the designs, Lace work also 
has alinost disappeared; but we wished it 
revived on seeing some lace jintended for 


also for trimming dresses of les grosses 


| etoffes ; the designs were copied from Vene- 
‘tian and Spanish point, and carried out in 


( yi visiting the fancy work shops I find | 


ually changing. Instead of the *‘crewel 
work’ ofa vearor two ago, we have now 
conventional designs in silk, and revivals 
ot old embroideries in cross-stitch on linen, 
While outline and back grounded work are 
becoming more and more popular, 
Lhave seen some beautiful teacloths of 
linen with borders in washing silk and in- 


rain cotton, copied from old German work, | 


and the fringe being simply the threads of 
the linen itself, knotted with more or less 
intrimey, the whole will wash together. 
There are also some towels with borderings 
from Russian designs, one of which is espe- 
elally good. It isa kind of double label or 
fillet, worked in cross stiteh in red and 
blue, the third or cream shade requisite to 
produce the harmony of color being obtain- 
ed by devices left in the unbleached canvas, 
so that it is really back-grounded embroid- 
ery of a somewhat elaborate kind. They 
how prepare the whole furnishings of a 
bedroom, toilet cover, curtains, quilt, and 
towels, en seafe in this stvle. A baby's bib 
in linen canvas, with a row of litte blue 
and red birds by way of border, would de 
light baby" exceedingly, and baby’s frock 
night be embroidered in the sarhe design. 
Sote good chair backs in tke new fashion- 
able Holbein embroidery were worked in 
washing silks on linen; and some d'ovleys 
in silk darned work would be very quickly 
and easily worked, and at the same time are 
both novel and effective. Indarned work 
also Tobserved achair back with a conven- 
onal design, outlined In stem-stitch with 
blue eotton, while the background _was in 
tine darning in red silk. Z 
Cross-stitch, though it has returned to 
favor, is now confined to the conventional 
patterns for which it is adapted, and we are 
spared the infliction of the monstrosities of 
roses and lilies, und the faces that looked 
seamed with smiall-pox, over which so much 
food sight was wasted forty yeurs . 
‘hey are working large designs in ‘this 
stitch with knitting silk, which, w 
and wearing well, is suited for teacloths or 
bedroom furnishin 


Among other things were some chair 


backs ipa ditterent style. The designs are | 


linen braid edged with cord. 

Decorations for the fronts and the backs 
ot pianos are now eageriy sought for; and 
4 pretty and appropriate one, either for out- 


ament. 


J. N., (Shenandoah, Pa.)—The meaning 
of the Welsh word, ‘‘Cariead,**’ we believe, is love, 
charity, lover, or sweetheart. 

Hrstoricus, (Cambridge, Mass. )—Dr. 
Kane, the Arctic , is buried in Laurel Hu 
cemetery, Philadelphia. 2% Commodore Decatur was 
killed in a duel. 

Cornpvs, (Caledonia, Vt.)—A prie-diew is 
a low-seated, high-back chair, used in Roman (stho- 
lic churches on which the worshipper either sits or 
kneels, as it will answer either purpose. = __ 

T. F., (Jackson, Mo.)—When Members 
of Congress, instead of recording their votes, pair off, 
nothing is gained or lost by either party, because the 
political views of each pair are different, 

Hopr, (Warren, N. J.)—If you are will- 
ing to undertake the management of a huuse, or to 
work as housekeeper, and If moderately clever, you 
will find a ready labor-market in this city or New 


' York. 


SooTHSAYER, (Memphis, Tenn.)—It is 
impossible to get a thorough understanding of your 
inquiry from your letter. State the case more fully, 


' and we will then endeavor to give you the desired in- 


formation. 
Foua, (Surry, N. C.)—We think such a 


restriction very absurd. Young girls who have nice 
hair look extremely well with the hair down the back, 
We presume that your schoolmistress Is one of the 
very ‘‘uld fashioned achool.** 

Pex, (Howard Mo.)—In writing for the 
press, legibility is the main point. It saves a great 
deal of trouble, both to the compositor and the cor- 
rector of the proofs, Some authors write so badly 
that it is with dificulty that they can make out their 
own scrawl, 

Mrs. Lr V., (Mills, Ta.)—Although the 
cuckvo does not bulld a nest for herself, it has been 
observed by some ornithologists that she always 
chooses the nests of such birds only as feed on 
the same kind of food as herself, to lay ber eggs in, 
and not indiscriminately. 

GrERTIBF, (Heislerville, N. J.)—Promiseu- 
ous kissing Is not right. Why should not every young 
lady keep her pretty seft lips to herself, or for one 
whom she truly loves ? Kisses that are to be had for 
nothing are worth nothing: the very thought of them 
is toa manly man offensive. 


PuHitip, (Wayne, 11).)—The “Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments, ** first collected ty M, Gal- 
land, and published by him in a French translation 
in 1704, are of unknown authorship. The work isa 
collection of Eastern stories, which from time to 
the have been added to by editors and others, 


BReEss, (Philadelphia, Pa.)—Other heads 
are as full ofsuch troubles as yours, Don't grumble, 
think kindly of all around you and try to work, and 
look with contempt on the praise, often unwisely 
given, and the appreciation of the world, too often 
carclessly bestowed. You will have enough of that 
when you have ceased tocare for i 


HELEN, (Shelby, Ky.)—Too much “sen- 
sitiveness’*’ may amount to a disease. A course of 
careful dieting, cold bathing, and open-air exercise, 
may remove it. Butasa rule, people are not sensi- 
tive enough; that is, they do not give way to many 
holy and good emotions which pass through their 


| souls, 


inantel-shelves and borderings, and suited | 


WeETZEL, (Carroll, Ga.)—Dryads, in the 


| Heathen mythology, are deities or nymphs, which 


the anclents thought inhabited groves and woods, 


They differed from the Hamadryads, these latter be- 


line work, colored crewel or silk embroid- 


ery, or painting on satin, lor the frout ofa 
piano, is called “The Marri Festival ''—a 
procession, headed by musicians, passing 
along the way to a church seen in the valley 
ata distance. To the left are two lovers, 
thinking probably of the realisation of their 
own dream as they watch the bridegroom 
and the pretty downcast bride. Large fig- 
ures in either styte are also prepared for the 
back. Another design for a piano front is 
Apollo learning trom Pan for the back of 
which a large desigu of reeds would be ap- 
propriate. 

In another kind of work some children’s 
garments in knitting and crochet are useiul, 
and mothers who are thinking of how to 
dress their babies for the approaching 


winter may like to know of little frocks in — 


very fine knitting, which have the merit of 
being both warm and washable. 

At the various art rooms, much beau- 
tiful work is always to be seen ; and at pres- 
ent a magnificent set whan a furnishings 
ison view inone. Speaking of them re- 
ininds me of some superb ones I saw ro- 
cently. The mantel valance and curtains 
are of two colors of plush, the ground be- 


‘ing of peacock blue, on which is applique 


old-gold, in a design of mediveval birds and 
flowers. The applique plush is slightly 
raised and puffed, the puffings are confined 
ut different placesto represent scales or 
vetals, which also edge the whole design, 
oy silk cord of the same color. Another set 
of valance and curtains is on dark red plush 
with the design in the outline work in old- 
gold. Some curtains on pale blue have an 
outline of conventional cherries and leaves, 
in gold color and oliv n. A cane news- 
paper rack has the sides of piush, eubroid- 
ered with tulips in shades o: cane ovlor, the 
effect of which is very indeed. Of the 
back-grounded work which the Society al- 
most makes a speciality, there are many ad- 
mirable specimens, in curtain borders, 
chair backs, ete. One of the most beautiful 


_ designs we know in another style of work 


is myrtle, covering a panel of black satin. 
which may be for a screen or the door 
of acabinet. There are two cushions, a 
~ ue on velvet, which are copies from old 
work, one in the beautiful Renais- 
sance scrolis, in brick stitch, and the other 


in oe bam short stitch,”” which has the | 
merit a | counsel, 


ing attached to some particular tree with which they 
were born, and with which they died; whereas the 
Drvads were goddesses of trees and woods in general. 


RIcHARD, (Wright, Minn.)—We feel the 
responsibility of declining, and, after weighing all 
things, wethink you are at least bound to hear any 
explanation thatcan be given. If your affections are 
deeply engaged and the explanation is satisfactory, 
you know whattode, If not, read the lady a moral 
lecture and leave her. In the other alternative you 
had better put the lady ‘‘on probation’’ for six 
mouths. 

READER, ( Boston, Mass. )—Quirites, (pro- 
bably from quiris, the Sabine name tora spear), was 
the collective name of the Romans in their civil rela- 
tions, while in their military and political eapacity 
they were known as Romani, The tithe dates back to 
the time of Romulus, when a large part of the Sabines 
having united themselves with the Romana, out of 
compliment tothem the Roman citizens were given 
the Sabine name of Quirites, 

Justus, (Philadelphia, Pa.)—‘“The Song 
of the Cane** you refer to is nothing better than a 
heavy parody on Hood's ‘*song of the Shirt." We 
give the first four and best lines as an example— 

“With frown so gloomy and grim, 
And words that hupe destroy, 
A man stow! there in unmanly rage 
(ruelly thrashing a boy.** 
Instead of ‘Stitch, stitch, stiteh,** the burden ts 
“Whack, whack, whack."* It appears to have been 
written, feelingly enough, by some schoolboy. 

Sipney A., (Vinton, 0.)—Learn to draw 
by all means; but deo so, first, by going to some draw- 
ing-master, and being put in the right way. Learn 
to draw straight lines, curves, angles; educate your 
fingers and your eves. Take a dozen leaves of various 
trees—oak, elm, fir, maple, ete.—study each leaf, and 
learn to distinguish form and the diversities of forms 
accurately. Then try to represent these on paper. 
When your skill, self-taught (and all clever men 
must in agreat degree be self-taught) ts fairly devel- 
oped, then join a class. Many ‘‘schools’’ are by far 
too advanced for anvone to learn the mere alphabet 
of art; but having acquired the rudiments, they are 
admirably adapted for progressive education. 


PERPLEX!TY, (Austin, Tex.)—You are 
evidently deeply in love, and of an age to choose for 
yourself, We do not like the story of previous diss!- 
pation in the young gentleman with the frank and 
genial smile. Wild oats are not easily eradicated: ant 
all know that when weeds once get ahead and 
grow vigorously in a farm they are hard to root out. 
So it is with that little farm the human heart. How- 
ever, as you have condoned all this, and accepted the 
genial smiler, we advise you to marry him, to make 
him a good wife, to set an ideal of purity, hover, 
cheerfulness, willingness, and religion before 
him, and you will be happy. Never mind the rele- 
tions; you are quite old enough to take your ow? 





